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Maia, the Roman goddess of growing, gave us our name 
for the present month. Down-to-earth as ever, the Saxons called it 
* Thrimilce’, for no better reason than that cows 

could now be milked three times a day. — 


Behind ae a trim facade, cag develops. Impas- 
sioned voices demand to know the whereabouts of 
the blanco. The search for linseed oil brings chaos in 
its wake. . . cricket is here pain Let the darling buds 
of May scent the air as they will. Let blackbirds sing 
upon the eae let ribbons deck the maypole gay: 
these things may be Summer’s heralds but, Spy gad, 


The rest of us can take heart, however. The Midland 


them the same courteous attention that it gives to 
all calls upon its services, the Bank is not unnaturally 
_ popular among young people in all walks of life. 
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-sir—they are not cricket. And so, of niall account, 


Bank likes spill cate: ; and, because it gives: tee 
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of the many hundreds of jobs that over 80 industries are doing 5 i) 


more efficiently wath the help of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 
_ CAN STARCH HELP YOU? ; P 

That’s a question worth asking—and Brown & Polson are. ae 
the people to ask. ‘We can give you. an exceptionally well a 
informed opinion—and shall be pleased to do: $0, “gue 
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E have ececithy heard a ot deals about the damaging 
! effects of Demarcation—of how it is necessary to employ 
{3 six or seven different tradesmen to fit a window in the 
“a side of a ship, of how sometimes even the ‘materials speci-_ 
- fied have had to be altered to avoid disputes between different trades 
in shipbuilding. The example of the ship’s galley has been ate 

_ Here a plumber supplies and fits all water and drainage pipes; a 
~ mechanic lines off the stream and exhaust piping to boilers and ovens, — 
but in this case a coppersmith measures and makes them if they are 
Beirca ake or a brass finisher if they are small-bore, either tadexian 

giving ‘them back to a mechanic to fit at the end. 
It is unnecessary to stress the disadvantages of organising processions 
of different workmen in this way or to point out how much easier and 
cheaper it would be if one tradesman could do the lot. The employment 
of many different trades causes delay at the best of times, but even 
this evil does not compare with another demarcation restriction; that on 
the .use of certain tools. To this day only a member of the drillers’ 
Society can use a portable drilling machine on the main structure of 
zi. the ship, and the most widely used hand tool is thus forbidden to 
_ ‘many workmen who could produce more if they were allowed to use 
it. For instance, the platers, the largest trade in the Boilermakers’ 
4 Society, cannot drill holes on ‘board ship despite the fact that they 
and the drillers work | very closely together. Nor, for that matter, can 
the platers join two pieces of metal together, even temporarily, by, 
_ welding, or-cut a plate by pneumatic tool or burning torch. In fact 
ther is little they can do aboard ship but position’ plates or mark 
__ them with chalk. pe 

Nor are difficulties in making the best use of men aha equipment the 
Rie ‘bad symptoms of demarcation. Another trade in the Boilermakers’ 
meccy is the riveters, and with the continued increase in the use of 
welding at the expense of riveting, firms have unfortunately had to 
reduce the number of riveters in recent years. But many need not 
_ have been paid off if their brothers within the same Boilermakers’ Society 
platers and welders—had accepted them in their ranks for retrain- 
pose of their trades, Mantgenents sore«pressed for production 
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a “Demareation: a Problem of Industry — 
ae Be wes a a By DAVID NICOLSON - : 


would have welcomed the transfer because there are shortages of men _ 
in both these trades, one reason being the Boilermakers’ insistence that 
not more than one apprentice be taken ‘on for every five tradesmén ~ 


employed. 


These anomalies have been brought to a head in recent years by | 


technical developments, in this case the advent of electric arc welding 
and the prefabrication of steelwork which has followed it.. 
old days of riveted construction these divisions of specialist labour made 
for efficiency, but times have changed and this is no longer so. No 
one in this country can halt the development of welding in shipbuilding, 
and its adoption is already so extensive abroad that it is becoming 
difficult for shipowners to get a riveted ship repaired outside Britain 
because the traditional trades are seldom available to deal with it. 
Nor is it only in shipbuilding that technical changes are forcing 
changes in labour organisation. The advent of welding is also reducing 
blacksmith and foundry work in engineering, and automatic machine 


- controls are being introduced in workshops; metal patterns are often 
replacing the traditional wooden ones for foundry work, and plastics 


are supplanting metal and woodwork. All these developments ultimately 


affect men’s duties and the division of work on the shop floor, and 
hence lines of demarcation. 


As old types of work disappear the new 
ones tend. to become the subjects of dispute between rival trades which 
claim them. 


Admittedly the actual number of working days. lost each year in — 


industry owing to disputes over demarcation is small. One reason for 
this is the 1912 demarcation agreement—to which the Boilermakers’ 


Society, incidentally, are not signatories, This agreement established 


a procedure whereby management can make a temporary decision on 
work claimed by more than one trade, prior to the case being put 
before a demarcation court on which both employers and unions are 
represented, Although this agreement has not always been honoured, 
it undoubtedly restricts the actual number of stoppages which occur. 
In 1956, for example, out of 2,083,000 working days lost because of 
industrial disputes, only 48,000 or approximately 2.3 per cent. were 
actually lost through demarcation disputes. ' 


In the . 
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* 
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3 thousands of days must be wasted by men tually at fork. aera ry. 
restrictions imposed by demarcation on organisation and the use of sk 


EE cope and the full extent of this loss has never been measured. 
‘Moreover, the mere fact of a multiplicity of unions is a constant 
source of trouble. Where this is not so, and wage rates are uniform 


in consequence, labour relations tend to be good. But in an industry — 
such as shipbuilding, where there are seventeen different trade unions, 


excluding the Boilermakers’ group, and many varying systems and 


levels of payment, wage rates are not uniform and therefore the situation — 


is pregnant with trouble and jealousy. The whole wages structure is 
thus affected and it is not surprising that this is one of the worst indus- 


tries in terms of total working days lost by disputes of all kinds, as 


distinct from those over demarcation. In the three years 1954 to 1956, 
967,000 working days were lost in shipbuilding and ship-repairing com- 
pared with only 192,000 working days lost in the mechanical and elec- 


- trical engineering industry which employs more than twice the number 


of people. This figure is also higher than that for days lost in the 
vehicle building industry, which includes motor-cars and aircraft and 
employs nearly three times as many people. 


Maaniniios in Wages Structure 
There are many eee in our industrial wages structure: foremen 


often earning less than pieceworkers; skilled men in one trade earning 


much more than skilled men in another; unskilled men earning as much 
as skilled men; piece-work bonus paid without counting the pieces or 
output; inequities in piece rates, and so on. But demarcation is inter- 
woven through all these problems and may often be the parent cause. 

Why is it that a basically intelligent body of men should cling with 


such tenacity to long and complicated lines of demarcation of work 


and a multi-trade system of organisation? Discounting pure trouble- 
making, which unfortunately seems to occur frequently nowadays, the 
first reason is probably because the system is traditional, and that always 
counts for a good deal in Britain, Also there is bound to be a certain 
amount of vested interest and pride of craft in the case of both union 
officials and men; almost certainly because the disadvantages have never 
been adequately explained to them. Even had they been, the potential 
gains of change would be of limited interest, because they would never 
credit the employers with giving them a fair share of the results anyway. 
Lastly, and probably most important, there is the fact of fear. 

At the end of a furious demarcation dispute some time ago one of 
the shop stewards involved was asked how he could justify his 
belligerent and uncompromising attitude. His reply was simply: 
‘During the depression I came to these yard gates every morning at 
seven-thirty, no matter what the weather, for five years, hoping that 
an extra joiner might be wanted for a repair job, but I never got a 


_ chance. If you’ve ever been through that you'll fight for the rest of 


your life for any and every bit of work you can’. There is no doubt 
that this tragedy of the past still dominates the minds of many of the 


older and more influential men, causing a haunting fear for security 
which is not dispelled by poor industrial relations and inadequate com- 


munication with management. It is helping to perpetuate a system 
which by being restrictive under modern conditions and in the face of 
modern competition may cause the very insecurity it is intended to 
prevent. Even were the element of foreign competition mot so important 
a factor, the argument for retention of complex demarcation on grounds 
of security is not valid. 


The segregation of a labour forte i into numerous small groups hinders 


rather than helps the normal balancing of work load and manpower. 


The amount that demand for men will vary will be the same in good 


or bad times whether they are interchangeable in job or not. Segregation 


“merely makes it harder for management to keep costs down to a com- 
_ petitive level and keep the order book full. The nation’s ability to 


maintain full employment is of primary interest to trade unionists, and 


their acceptance of change in organisation is largely influenced by their 


faith in the continuance of full employment. But this depends in the 


long run on efficiency, and in turn demands flexibility and occasional , 


change in organisation as methods and conditions change. 
In other countries, such as the United States or Sweden, this flexibility 


is obtained by a different union organisation. Often only one union 
_ serves a whole industry and covers each factory in it and each worker, 
no matter what his job. Conditions of demarcation comparable to our < 


ovn are virtually non-existent, and complete interchangeability of jobs — 


at See subject only to the evel: training, experience and Ping 


* rather than isa a ‘fluke of. mee in ear ly 


be reviewed in the light of indices for both productivity « and cost of 


Speen of a rigid system of orpe 2 


eintutedanice more iiporeae it 3 is no poe ma hie | yp 
which can be acquired fortuitously at the hands of an older and 
times indifferent tradesman in the workshop by the mere passage of 
five years’ apprenticeship, For | example, the planning engineer : and ebok 
designer for the multi-spindle automatic are doing the Roe a which © 
used to be the prerogative of the old centre lathe turner. x i 
The factories of tomorrow, therefore, will require large annie of - 
technicians bred by the state policy of more technological education and 
an army of semi-skilled and interchangeable operators to support them. Z 
Demand for the trade skill of the old traditional crafts will be reduced 
and retention of rigid demarcation between these crafts can do nothing — 
to prevent this. One result of this trend is that youths entering industry, — 
particularly some of the new industries in development areas such as 
precision engineering, electronics, or chemical manufacture, can earn 
better wages in unskilled or semi-skilled work than at serving a 
traditional trade apprenticeship. == : 
In the face of technical change, the Tendafonel> ane or Be union 
is on weak ground. This is evident in Britain too in the rise of the big. 
general unions and the increasing number of semi-skilled grades, and 
these are signs that labour also recognises the changing situation. 
Although these trends are to be seen in industry generally, they are 
probably most acute in shipbuilding. The time for stocktaking by both — 
management and unions has therefore arrived, but real progress will 
be possible only if the right atmosphere of industrial relations can be 
created in the shipyards. There is no doubt that departure from multi- 
trade working and easing of the lines of demarcation would yield 
a big return in terms of hard cash. The benefits which might become — 
available for distribution to labour would compare favourably with any 
increases gained by strike. action over a period of years; but would 
management agree to Jabour receiving a generous share of the savings — 
in return for long-sought increases in productivity? There is a need for 
an imaginative approach, and it is management which must take the 
initiative. The unions would certainly not be doing their duty by their 
members if they failed to co-operate with management in a new and 
more realistic approach to wages structure and labour organisation, | but 
merely continued an overeat pAouee, for ibe increases. ; = BM 
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Comparing ‘Skill ‘ad Effort es eas a 

All technical means of assessing just rewards for time and piecework 
are worth considering. In a modern world we should be prepared to use 
modern methods, and to be familiar with methods such as job evaluation — 
or work study is ‘surely no more than a duty for any industrial leader. If 
a more scientific way of comparing skill and effort demanded by 
different jobs and under different conditions can be found—for instance 
with the aid of common units of measurement—then many technical 
causes of dispute might be eliminated. In cases of demarcation 


- inefficiencies and wages and piecework anomalies, joint union and 
“Management trade survey teams under impartial direction might use 


these techniques to.produce schemes for streamlining labour organisation, — ‘ 
calculating the wage increases and cost reductions made possible by “ 


their adoption. A more scientific approach to basic wage adjustment — 


might also be possible. At regular agreed intervals the levels Heth me 


living in order to secure a just policy of wage regulation. — 

However long-term or idealistic these suggestions may | 
fact that you get nowhere if you do not know where you 
An industry can prepare plans for the future 
endeavour to move, even by small steps, as oppo 
far there is little evidence that ac rigiae of fem 
really been accepted. 
But if seaneemsn is to gain 
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bound to occur, with consequent dangers of redundancy, but they might 
_ be reduced by careful planning, by sub-contracting, or by firms cutting 
down the variety of their products. Where redundancy was inevitable, 


however, or perhaps caused by the introduction of new methods or 


machines, broadly based plans might be designed to alleviate hardship. 
A system of guaranteed work for the year for regular labour forces 
might also be investigated, which would be subject to annual contract 
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at the same time as the review of basic wage levels was made. 
All these things bear examination if nothing else, and it should be 
remembered that sometimes the initiative must be taken “in giving in 
order to get: to get new methods and equipment accepted; to get new 
machines run properly and bya reasonable complement of operators; 
above all to get recognition by everyone in a shipyard or factory that 
they are partners in a live, changing, and vulnerable enterprise. 
—Third Programme. 


The Two Vac Namns 


By TIBOR MENDE 


HE Ben Hai river is, geographically, one of the least significant 
in Asia. It flows west to east into the Indo-China sea like a 
. tiny crack in the far end of the continent. If it is known at ail 
‘ -it is because it follows the 17th Parallel and cuts through 
the narrow neck of the immensely long country of Viet-Nam. Across it 
there is a bridge which used to carry the railway connecting the two 
rice-bowls: Cochin China in the south, and Tonkin in the-north. A short 
_time ago I was standing at 
that bridge. It was lifeless. 
No train had crossed it for 
nearly three years, At 
either end stood armed 
guards of two _ hostile 
regimes. The people liv- 
ing on each side know as 
little about. each other’s 
existence as if they were 
thousands of miles apart, 
and travellers who wish to 
go from one half of the 
country to the other have 
to make a long detour 
through Laos. 

Viet-Nam — like Ger- 
many or Korea—is a 
divided country.- It has 
been so since the Geneva 
Conference of June 1954 

_ which put an end to the 
fighting between the 
French and Ho Chi Minh’s 
troops. Again, as in Korea, 
the elections which were 
supposed to unite the two 
halves before July 20, last 

’ year, were never held. The 
north, like the south, seems to have accepted the prospect of a prolonged 
separate existence. And, as a consequence, in each half a political and 
economic experiment—of great importance for thé rest of Asia—is 
being carried on as if in two neighbouring laboratories. 

The north is a regular People’s Democracy but differs from its 
European counterparts in that it has Communist China and not Russia 
as a neighbour. It has a Communist regime but, as in China and Yugo- 
slavia, its Communism is not merely an imported article but owes much 
to local sweat and blood—and not least to that veteran revolutionary 
Ho Chi Minh, The methods and principles are as usual; land reform 

_ affecting the peasants, the overwhelming majority of the population; 
rapid industrialisation as the central aim; a certain efficiency at the 
price of no opposition; mistakes, sometimes admitted but only after 
thousands of innocents have paid the price; and, everywhere, slogans, 
prefabricated and permissible ideas and, of course, the secret police. 
_ The south, on the other hand, is ruled by an outspokenly anti- 
communist, nationalist regime with an obstinate former provincial 

- official of aristocratic origin as Ho Chi Minh’s counterpart. Here methods 

and principles are not exactly democratic but democracy is claimed as 
the ultimate objective. Since Geneva the Government has been busy 
lishing order. Its first objectives have been to eliminate the 
armed religious sects and organisations which flourished during 


The Hoan-Kiem lake in Hanoi, capital of Northern Viet-Nam 


the final phase of the colonial period; and to discover or, when necessary, 
to liquidate the Communist and pro-communist remnants entrenched 
in rural communities. The creation of a politically reliable administra- 
tion has taken up the rest of the time, and reforms, so it would seem, 
still have to wait. 

The economic realities of the situation are no less important. Northern 
Viet-Nam inherited some industries, among others a large textile mill, 
cement works, and a well- 
equipped coal-mine which 
produces some of Asia’s 
best anthracite. The north 
is also known to possess 
important raw materials, 
but it used to depend on 
rice imported from Cochin 
China in the south. The 
south, on the other hand, 
is a purely agricultural 
country, without industries 
worth talking about. Before 
the war its exports of up 
to 1,500,000 tons of rice 
were enough to ensure its 
prosperity. However, Sou- 
thern Viet-Nam, as far as 
is known, contains no im- 
portant raw materials. 

Since the Geneva Con- 
ference, important changes 
have occurred. First of all, 
insecurity in the south has 
led to the abandonment of 
large rice-growing areas. 
Then, there has been an 
annual natural increase of 
population of more than 
one per cent., besides the increase represented by the arrival of some 
700,000 refugees, mostly Catholic, from the Communist north. As a 
result, today Southern Viet-Nam has to feed 2,000,000 more inhabitants 
from a smaller cultivated area. Thus, rice exports have fallen to less 
than a tenth of what they were before fighting began. It is hoped that 
next year exports may reach 250,000 tons—still only a sixth of what they 
were before 1939—-but, for a variety of reasons, it is unlikely that they 
will ever again reach pre-war levels. Yet rubber and rice were the two 
pillars of the southern economy. Of these, only rubber now remains. 
In fact, in contrast to what has happened to rice, rubber exports, mostly 
from French-run plantations, are back to pre-war levels. But, in face of 
Ho Chi Minh’s victorious armies, the south has to maintain a large and 
costly army of some 180,000 men—not to mention the cost of ensuring 
internal security. The effect is that Southern Viet-Nam lives beyond 
its means and can meet, from its own resources, no more than about a 
quarter of its expenses. The deficit? It is about $320,000,000 a year— 
and it is provided by the Americans. 

In Northern Viet-Nam the authorities maintain that, for the first 
time, the north needs no rice imports. As far as a visitor in a Com- 
munist land may verify facts, this seems to be true. At any rate it was 
true for 1956 when the rains were on the side of the Communists and 
when they were even in a position to offer 50,000 tons of rice to India. 
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And, undoubtedly, there are real improvements in production methods: 
canals and reservoirs are being built, more chemical fertilisers are being 
used, and it would seem that, from now on, Northern Viet-Nam will be 
able to feed itself. But this is not the full story: there is also an 
important programme of industrialisation. Both the Russians and the 
Chinese have promised aid on a large scale and, in particular, to build 
a certain number of industries. Chinese aid, for instance, played a large 
part in the astonishingly rapid reconstruction of the country’s ruined 
communications network. Now there is talk of twenty-five ‘ industrial 
projects ’—mainly concerned with mining and manufacturing—being 
introduced by the Russians and an unspecified number by the Chinese. 

Take now the two capitals. In Saigon, in the south, one is tempted 
to say that life is abnormally normal. Shop-windows are full of imported 
goods; often luxury goods. People can buy the latest model refrigerators, 
radios, tape-recorders, or expensive imported perfumes. The tight- 
fitting slit gowns of the fragile Viet-Namese women are of colourful 
imported silk. In Chinatown elegant restaurants do a roaring trade, and 
the tree-shaded, very French, wide boulevards are lined with long, 
lavishly chromed American cars of all colours of the rainbow. And even 
if political conversations are at first prudently 
avoided, a little confidence provokes an avalanche of 
anti-governmental complaints. 

In Hanoi, the Communist capital, the situation is 
totally different. Except for a few Russian-made 
cars, usually with high officials in them, there are 
practically no motor vehicles on the streets. Women 
hardly dare to wear colours, and most of the men 
are clad in the blue tunic of the Mao Tse-tung style. 
In the state-stores people patiently queue for their 
rationed utility cloth, and private shops exhibit a 
miserable mixture of shoddy essentials. Compared to 
the gay and tolerant crowds of Saigon, the people 
of Hanoi seem tense, perpetually in a hurry between 
work, meetings, and other prescribed occupations. 
And in conversations one hardly ever gets behind 
the frozen facade of the Communist esperanto, 

So, if there is abnormal normalcy in the south, a 
fake prosperity sustained by the injection of large 
doses of dollars, there is bleak austerity in the north, 
hard labour, and that petrifying mixture com- 
pounded of force, submission, and an irresistibly 
dictated rhythm. Yet, perhaps, all this may be mis- 
leading. In the north, as in the south, rice growers 
represent the great majority of the population, and 
one sees thém knee-deep in the mud plodding after 
their solitary bullock. The condition of their daily lives may not, after 
all, differ very much on either side of the frontier. In any case the 
situation is far from static either in the north or in the south. 

The north, for instance, is in the middle of a vigorous phase of 
self-criticism. The press publishes, with an almost masochistic pleasure, 
long and detailed accounts of the errors of the regime and, in particular, 
of the atrocities committed in the course of the land reform. Thousands 
died because guilty landlords had. to be condemned, yet many who 
perished never possessed a square inch of land. These and similar 
crimes led to a wave of popular discontent. Last autumn, at Vinh—just 
north of the 17th Parallel—there was a minor rebellion, and in the 
subsequent repression a few dozen people were killed. What is more, 


similar outbreaks were reported from different parts of the country. - 


All this, of course, could not shake a strong, dictatorial regime. It 
merely indicated that the cup was full. Still, President Ho Chi Minh— 


frail and looking much younger than in his press photographs—told me 


that his country’s self-searching had nothing to do either with these signs 
of discontent or with events in the rest of the Communist world; it was 
merely a symptom of the transition from the roughness of guerrilla days 
to the more liberal margins of a securely established state. Time will 
tell. But it is not impossible that Northern Viet-Nam too is opening its 
windows for a little more freedom to come in. 

Changes are also in the air in the south. President Ngo Dinh Diem 
seemed to me to be fully conscious of the urgent need to replace the 
somewhat sterile stream of anti-communist slogans with tangible 
reforms; with a land reform; with the restriction of luxury imports, 
the curbing of police excesses; the systematic creation of an adminis- 
trative machine and, finally, with at least the beginnings of industrialisa- 
tion. But for the moment President Diem lacks experts, advisers, 
administrators; in fact he lacks everything except dollars, 
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Ngo Dinh Diem, President and Prime 
Minister of Southern Viet-Nam 


“May 2 1957) 


Thus, things are changing on both sides. Yet what seems to me most 
significant in this situation is the fact that two experiments are com- 
peting for popular support: two experiments which start out from 
totally different premises. On the one side—with Russian and Chinese — 
help—the Viet-Namese are trying to transform into a viable economic 
unit a country which never managed even to feed itself. They are trying 
to do it through rapid industrialisation; through the same industrialisa- 
tion which, all over Asia today, is regarded as the short-cut toward 
self-respect. The authorities of Northern Viet-Nam allowed me to see 
about half a dozen of the factories which the Russians and the Chinese - 
are building for them in considerable secrecy. In most of them I was 
the first western visitor and, I must say, I was rather impressed. I saw 
a match factory, two tea factories, a fish-canning and machine-tool 
plant. Some of these were nearly finished. Several others, which I did 
not see, are under construction or will shortly be built. Those I visited 
were all up to date, equipped with ultra-modern machinery, some auto- 
matic, and contain even such luxuries as air-conditioning. The Russian 
technicians on the spot—some of them speaking Viet-Namese—appear 
competent and proud of the impressive machinery their country is 
providing. Figures are not available. But clearly 
the two Communist giants are providing agrarian 
Northern Viet-Nam with modern industries which, - 
in the long run, -are bound to raise standards of 
living. 

In the south the aim of the Americans seems to 
be different. There, faith in industrialisation is 
replaced by trust in the political effect or immedi- 
ately increased standards of living brought about by 
the massive injection of consumer goods, Last year 
Washington provided $320,000,000. This year’s aid 
will be about the same. Against those dollars the 
Southern Viet-Nam Government pays out local 
piastres to be spent inside the country. Nearly three- 
quarters of these piastres go to pay for the armed 
forces; about one-sixth to help re-settle northern refu- 
gees; and only one-fifth to pay for imports of so-called 
capital goods. But that description should not mislead 
anyone, Last year this category of ‘ capital goods’ 
included sewing machines, metal chains, office furni- 
ture, kitchen utensils, radios, and air-conditioning 
apparatus. Real ‘ capital goods "—those which could 
have helped to create at least some light industries— 
are still conspicuously absent. 

Undoubtedly the Southern Viet-Namese regime has 
attracted a certain degree of popular support. The 
President’s determination to avoid elections which might have extended 
Communist rule all over the country, as well as artificially high living 
standards, are partial explanations for it. Again, without doubt, the 
northern regime, militarily triumphant and relying on Ho Chi Minh’s 
prestige, lost much of its popularity, thanks to the usual Communist 
methods and to the hardships imposed to allow rapid industrialisation. 
From this one might conclude that the southern experiment was win- 
ning. But is not this only one side of the medal? Is it not possible that 
one day—in five or ten years’ time—the Viet-Namese of the north may 
realise, with a certain pride, that they have become an industrialised 
and self-supporting country while, at the same time, the people of the 
south may regret that they are still without industries, that they still 
have to import everything from pencils to silk,-and that their country’s 
dependence on foreign generosity has hardly lessened? — 

. Things may change. It is conceivable that the north’s industrialisation 
will not continue without a hitch, or that the Russians and the Chinese 
will claim a price more apparent than it is today. Equally, it is possible 
that the Americans will heed the counsel of the few Southern Viet- 
Namese who want to use their dollars to build light industries, even at | 
the price of some austerity. Even then Northern Viet-Nam would already 
be further along the road towards industrialisation. But for all the people 
who—within and beyond the borders of Viet-Nam—watch these two_ 
experiments, those shining new factories will seem a powerful argument. 

. —Third Programme 


A hundred years ago, on May 10, 1857, occurred the first major outbreak _ 
of the Indian Mutiny. The May number of History Today (price 3s.) 
includes the first. of three studies on the Mutiny by Jon Manchip White. 
Other articles in this number are on Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, by — 
Joel Hurstfield; The Mycenaean Script and its Decipherment, by L. R. 
Palmer; and Robert Boyle and English Thought, by Meyrick H. Carré. 
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Life in a South African Slum 


By ANTHONY SAMPSON 


OU can live a lifetime in South Africa without ever going 
into an African township or an African home, It is not that 
you would deliberately avoid it—it just would not occur to 
you. If you lived in Johannesburg, for instance, you would 
probably drive every day from your house in the broad northern suburbs 
into the steel-and-concrete city, without ever seeing the sprawling black 
locations in the south, clustered like huge encampments round the mine- 
dumps. I think myself that this separation is a great loss—at least 
from the writer’s point of view. Because the African part of the town, 
though it can certainly be depressing and disturbing, has a bubbling 
energy and enthusiasm, 
bursting out of the squalor. 
and poverty, which makes ~ 
a stimulating and bizarre © 
contrast to one’s ordinary | 
rather pedestrian European 
life there. ~~ 
I had the good luck, in 
the four years that I spent § 
in South Africa, to have | 
the kind of job that gave 
me an ‘open sesame’ to 
African homes, without the 
kind of self-conscious ‘ do- 
gooder ’ feeling that tends 
to go with the cult of race 
relations. I was editing an 
African magazine called 
Drum in Johannesburg, 
and it was my ordinary 
workaday job to get to 
know my readers and their 
stories. It gave me a de- 
finite reason, or excuse, for 
getting inside the African 
world. It was not the 
tribal African world, the 
world of naked Zulus with 
assegais and feathers: our Sophiatown: 
readers were mostly 
urbanised Africans, in trousers and hats, But they were none the less 
interesting for that: and they were—rather to my surprise—perfectly 
comprehensible. In fact, I soon forgot about my editorial pretext for 
visiting African townships, and went there just for the fun of it. I used 
to drive off after work in the evenings, leaving the rather stuffy white 
world behind me, and enter a new universe which was, in its way, just as 
strange and exciting as jungle Africa. 

The township I knew best of all, and liked most of all, was Sophia- 
town—a crowded, ramshackle slum set on a hill about four miles out 
of Johannesburg. It is now being knocked down, and its inhabitants 
moved nine miles out of the city. Most of my African friends lived in 
Sophiatown, and it seemed to sum up the life of Africans in towns. 
It was gay, squalid, dangerous, and intensely human, and full of the 
most wonderful people, of the kind that seem to have dropped out of 
English life since Dickens. It was, in fact, in many ways a kind of 
flashback to Victorian England. 

I felt the contrast, and the surge of life, every time I went to Sophia- 
town. I drove there by a short cut through a respectable European 
suburb called Westdene, with neat little houses set in well-kept gardens, 
each with a garage beside it. Westdene seemed deadly quiet with no one 
in the streets except an occasional African servant walking home. Then 
suddenly Westdene stopped dead, and you came to a broad strip of 

ugh land, about 200 yards wide, with no roads across it. The tidy 

Westdene villas seemed to be glowering over the strip of land, facing 
crumbling cottages and tumbledown shacks, That was Sophiatown. 

I would drive my car across the bumpy no-man’s-land between the 

two suburbs, white town and black town. And, suddenly, I would feel 


sh 


‘a crowded, ramshackle slum set on a hill about four miles out of Johannesburg’ 


submerged by the great wave of Sophiatown life. The streets were 
always packed, at any.time of the night and day, with people—talking, 
shouting, singing, even jiving. There were some nights when the whole 
thing, with the noise and the movement, seemed to be like an American 
musical. And through the crowds drove sagging taxis bursting with 
people, and tumbledown buses which they called ‘ fish-tins’, There 
was one bus, I remember, which was called in Zulu ‘The Lady of 
Easy Virtue’, because it kept on picking up men on the way. And 
there were always processions of every kind making their way through 
the crowds: wedding processions, dancing and singing the bridegroom’s 
praises; funeral proces- 
sions; religious processions; 
brass bands; __ political 
marches; groups of gang- 
sters slouching down the 
street. The whole place 
was so full of life and noise 
that you did not at first 
notice the awfulness of the 
cardboard-and-corrugated- 
iron shacks that people 
were living in. 

In spite of its dirt and 
smells, which were intense, 
Sophiatown had sometimes 
a wonderful beauty, some- 
thing like the beauty of a 
steep Italian village. At 
the top of the hill, stand- 
ing out like a lighthouse 
over the shack town, was 
the church tower and mis- 
sion of Christ the King, 
where Father Huddleston 
lived and worked for seven 
years. 

Sophiatown had noises 
of every sort—people sing- 
ing, lean dogs barking, 
choirs rehearsing, - evan- 
gelists preaching. But the noise that seemed to throb like a huge pulse in 
Sophiatown’s gay body was the noise of jazz—the tireless background 
of jazz, from gramophones, bands, wirelesses, or just from men singing 
and hitting dustbins to rhythm—the jazz which beats through every 
African township. It pounded on and on, repeating itself again and 
again like a man pacing up and down a room, trying to get out. To me, 
I am bound to say, most of the tunes seemed very much the same. But 
they were not. Each week would bring its new hit by an African com- 
poser—by ‘ King Force’ or ‘ Vy Nkosi’ or ‘ Mr. Spokes —which would 
sweep the townships into a new frenzy. And the tunes would often be 
given names celebrating some grim feature of African life—such as 
‘Flying Squad Boogie’, or ‘Pick-up Van Blues’, or just ‘ Police 
Station ’. I often had the feeling that if this heartbeat of jazz were ever 
to stop for an instant, the whole of African town life would collapse. 

Most of my time in Sophiatown was spent in shebeens. Shebeens 
are illegal, but they are the social hub of every African township, They 
are places where liquor is sold illicitly—because Africans are not 
allowed to drink liquor—at.two or three times European prices. They 
have the friendly comradeship and easiness which, one is told, speak- 
easies had in American prohibition days. Sophiatown was bristling 
with shebeens—tucked away out of sight down dark passages or in 
muddy backyards. It was in shebeens, like English village ‘pubs’, 
that Sophiatown met, talked, and forgot. They all had wonderful names 
taken mostly from films or books, which made their dingy premises 
seem much more romantic, There was ‘ The Cabin in the Sky’, ‘ The 
House on Telegraph Hill’, ‘The Thirty-nine Steps’. But the one I 
came to know best of all was called ‘ The House Back of the Moon’, 


es 
i nie 


ay ton ‘saw a whole family, in a space about ten foot by ten, crouched on the 


with bits of wire. I once looked through a chink in one of them and 


floor round a candle. To get to the ‘ Back of the Moon” you went up 


m ax nearly always seemed to be at the top, and knocked, in a rather special 


_ man’ 


way, to show you were not the police, on the door. Then there 


would be a noise of heavy feet, a voice saying ‘Who's it?’, and 
_ when you were identified bolts would be pulled, a key would turn, 


and you would be inside the room—bang in the middle of black 
Africa. 5 


gece of ‘Back of the Moon’ — cae 
My guide to the ‘ Back of the Moon’ was an African writer called 


_ Can Themba—a lithe, bony man who was a typical Sophiatown intellec- 


tual, quoting Milton and gangster slang equally fluently. He steered 
me through the awkward moments of Sophiatown life with immense 
dexterity—darting nimbly from one group to the next, muttering ‘ quite, 
quite ’, ‘hiya fellers’, ‘guys, there’s a feller I’d like you to meet, 
called Mr. Tony’. Can introduced me to the ‘ Shebeen Queen’ 
the ‘ Back of the Moon’, who ruled the place with a good eighteen 
stone behind her. She was “called Fatsy. ‘How do you do?’ I said: and 
Fatsy replied in African fashion: ‘ Very well, thank you, how’s your- 
self? ’, and shook her billowing body with laughter. “Come in, fellers, 


and make yourself welcome ’. 


The ‘ Back of the Moon’ was a biggish room, with the usual more 


a rickety flight of steps, brushed past the embracing couple who 


ly: 
cA then, ouldenl thete would 


‘the re were two or three corrugated-iron bivouacs, literally held together ~~ standi 


radiogram. And, just as if caught 


‘spring into RR regi twistins ea 


a wild dance on the ag floorboards. There. ‘was soba who Solas sf 
and didn’t jive—for jive was not far removed from che: old African | 
tribal dances: and they could never understand how ‘it was. that I 
could not jive. As the tune beat on, and the bodies hurled to’ and fro, : 


_ the ‘ Back of the Moon’ seemed to have lifted its nee a the 


of - 


extravagant African furnishings: a shiny radiogram in the corner, with - 


a pile of records; a huge kitchen dresser containing the liquor; photo- 
graphs of ancestors in stiff collars; and a screen separating off another 
corner, behind which Fatsy’s husband, Dad, usually reclined on a bed, 
staring benignly at the flaking ceiling. Can introduced me to the 
Clientele of the ‘ Back of the Moon’, a wonderful mix-up of people— 
teachers, messengers, boxers, writers, gangsters. After the first surprise 
of a white face, they seemed to take me very much for granted. They 
sat round the big kitchen table, gulping their brandies and beers, 
and filling the room with talk. They would talk about boxing and 
golf and politics and girls and football, full of exclamation marks and 
the long African sounds: ‘aaah’, ‘ eeee’, “ yebooo "—the Zulu word 
for ‘yes’. They were wonderful, inquisitive listeners: ‘You don’t 
say, Mr. Tony? Jeez, there’s a thing! Man, but I wish I'd been there, 
true’s God! ’ ‘ 

‘Can introduced me to a gangster friend of his called Bra Lucky. 


All the gangster big shots in Sophiatown were called Bra, and Lucky — 


was one of the kings; he had been let out of gaol the year before after 
‘serving time for homicide. He was a huge, gentle-looking man, who 
drawled Chicago slang picked up from Peter Cheyney. He respected 


~ Can’s book learning and agile mind. I remember one evening when we 


went on together to find another shebeen, and Lucky, finding it shut, 
was” about to break in the door in a temper. “Take it easy, take it easy, 


to me, Bra, understand? ? And Bra went ay, Ea 


- African elses 
There were always plenty of tsotsis at the ‘ Back of the Moon’: 


* Say, 
who’s de Boss of dis outfit, heh?’ ‘ Jeez, there are some hot dames 


Farewell Party Ts iF = ee 


world outside. oe ee Jar ae 


The evening I tieneniber: Bk of all in neers was my frome 
party there, the week before I sailed back to England. It was given in 
Can Themba’s room, which was called ‘ The House of Truth’, because 
everyone was supposed to speak the truth there, particularly about affairs | 
of love. Nearly all my Sophiatown friends were there—Dolly Rathebe, — . 
the African film star, Jazzboy the sax-player from the metronomes, — 
Henry Nxvmalo, the top African journalist. He was murdered in Sophia~ 
town only a few weeks ago. There was P-boy, Pretty-boy, Gwigwi, | ; 
Hank, Jomo, Debonair, Pablo. And at the side of the room was the ~ 
usual mysterious row of elders—a silent chorus of toothless old men. 
In the room next door a group of comfortable African women brewed — 
one of those perpetual African meals. It started like so many Sophia- 
town parties with an apparent silent dignity, and ceremony. And then — 
Jazzboy stepped forward, blew his sax, to cries of ‘ Show. ’em, Jazz- 
boy’, ‘Let it go, man!’, and played a tune composed by Gwigwi. 
The guests forgot about dignity and ceremony, and the bodies swirled 
round the room, which seemed to lose its substance altogether. And — 
the jazz went on and on, swinging above the backyards and the bivouacs, 
and stamping ‘out the wea ee of the squalor around it—Home Service | 


~ 
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IAN McDoveatt, B.B.C. ‘special correspondent, recently visited Areas & 
to report the reactions there to the arrival of Archbishop Makarios. He — 
described the feelings of the Greeks in ‘From Our Own Correspondent’: ‘ 
‘The Athens Press, including’ the newspapers printed in English and 
French, has been’, he said, ‘ the bitterest critic of the British and not 
always a fair one. When I arrived, it headlined the sentencing to death — 


_ of five Cypriot youths, but took its time over reporting the relaxation 


, said Can, hopping round him: ‘Just you leave the thinking 


_ tsotsis are the African teddy-boys, and they wore narrow trousers and - 

_ long coats—the ‘ zoot-suits’, from which the word fsotsi is supposed 
to be derived. They lived in a kind of fantasy-world of American 
_ gangster films having long conversations with each other: 


in that.joint, I’m not kiddin’ ’. But most of the people at the * Back 


a _ of the Moon’ were respectable ordinary Sophiatown citizens—as far 


as anybody in Sophiatown was ordinary. There was Oubaas, the young 
office-clerk, a pupil of Father Huddleston’s, who read Dante in his 
leaking shack, and spoke in a deep, grave voice about literature and 
girls. He was known as the ‘ Registrar’ because it was his job to 
record all the affairs and intrigues of his friends. There was William 


‘Debonair’ Modisane, the young writer who lived down a smelly 


passage called ‘ Sunset Boulevard ’, and listened to long-playing records 
of Shakespeare plays. There was P-boy, the handsome young office-boy, 
_ who appointed himself as my body-guard during the occasional tricky 


encounters with Sophiatown ——. * D’you know what we call you ~ 


~ 


minority excellently ”. 


who are beginning to have doubts ts about the effect of 
_Makarios on Greek politics—it is not without p el 


discussions tend to be monotonous and, in my 


_ of some of the emergency measures. And yet when Archbishop Makarios ; 
-artived back from his detention in the Seychelles, there was noticeably _ 


hg 


bas 


little that was specifically anti-British in the rousing reception he got. 
The Government, under. pressure from opposition parties that. are 
even more enthusiastic for the Cyprus cause than the Government itself, — 
has done its best to keep feeling diplomatically i in hand: now the chief — 
cause of concern is Turkish reaction. “ The Turks ”, said a schoolteacher 
to me, “are savages; it is as simple as that. We "have a large Greek | : 
minority .in Istanbul and Smyrna, and the Turks have already had a 
go at them. We, on the contrary, have always treated our Tarkish 


* Greeks also like to remind one aa while. Greece fought o on 
side during the war the Turks remained neutral, and they | 
the comparatively recent interest shown by the wad vern 
the Turkish minority in Cyprus is a political d ; 
distracting attention from the state of Turkey’s or 
These feelings, I should emphasise, are v idesp: 


ately to head the Greek Government—but if there are those 
disfavour the eventual union of with Greece after self 
dietensiantaan i have not met them, Under the c C 
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Independent Tunisia 


and the Algerian Revolt 


By PETER PARTNER 


O one would pretend that the French settlers are perfectly 

happy under the new Tunisian Government. They are not 

living in what is called elsewhere a ‘ multi-racial’ society; 

they are living as strangers in an Arab state. Yesterday they 
were the bosses; today they are tolerated because they are useful. They 
are not particularly well liked; no one talks much about gratitude for 
what France has done in Tunisia. On the contrary, there is a strong 
feeling that the French still have too many privileges, particularly 
economic ones. They still 
have a special position in 
Tunisia; they live under 
French personal and com- 
pany law, for example. But 
when you walk through the 
European quarter of a 
town like Sfax, all tidily 
and symmetrically con- 
structed outside the walls 
of the Arab city, and you 
see how lonely the French 
look in this town which 
they once built, you begin 
to realise how uncomfort- 
able it is to abandon an 
empire and then stay to see 
what happens. 

Yet one thing which 
was predicted has not 
happened; the French are 
not quitting Tunisia en 
masse. Only the French 
civil servants have left 
almost to a man, and this 
was not because they 
wanted to go but because 


the Tunisians sacked 
them. A second group 
of settlers without much 
money, who perhaps 
found it easier to make 
a living in Tunisia than 
in France, has also left. 
But so far as I was able 
to observe the solid core 
of French colons, the 
farmers, the business 
men, the industrialists, 
is still in Tunisia. Some 
farmers have left, par- 
ticularly those in the 
isolated districts. But on 
the whole, where a 
French farmer has sold 
out, he has sold to 
another Frenchman. 
Where the purchaser 
did net have enough 
money, the French 
Government has helped 
him. 

Last year the settlers 
were understandably 


Memorial in Sfax erected to Paul Bourde, who 
started the first large olive plantations there 
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Modern buildings in Sfax 
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nervous about the future, and they 
salted away a good deal of money out- 
side Tunisia, in case of accidents. This 
amounted to a flight of several billion 
francs of capital away from Tunisia, 
and it produced a business recession. 
But by early this year confidence in 
the ability and moderation of the 


Mr. Habib Bourguiba, Prime 


Minister of Tunisia 


Tunisian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Habib Bourguiba, had 
built up to such an extent 
that the flight of capital 
stopped and the trade 
situation began to get 
normal again. Unfortun- 
ately, just at this hopeful 
stage, the Algerian revolt 
has intervened. The Tun- 
isians all feel solidarity 
with the Algerians; French 
public opinion accuses 
Tunisia of aiding the rebels 
and supplying them with 
arms. The French credits 
to Tunisia are cut off, and 
Mr. Bourguiba becomes 
very angry and asks that 
all the French troops in the 
country be withdrawn to 
Bizerta. 

It is extremely hard to 
say how far the accusations 
against Tunisia in the 
French press are true. It is 
in the highest degree un- 
likely that the Tunisian Government has been supplying arms to Algeria. 
But if a rifle that is worth £3 in Libya or Tunisia is worth £15 in Algeria, 
then—all nationalist considerations apart—it is natural that many will 
find their way over the Algerian border. I do not believe—for what my 
opinion is worth—that the Algerian rebel command is located inside 
Tunisia. But it is true that a number of Algerian rebels are using Tunisia 
as a rest camp. Mr. Bourguiba certainly does not want any armed 
Algerian formations inside his country, and he has in fact been pro- 
testing vigorously because some Algerian rebel bands have been crossing 
the Tunisian frontier and levying taxes on Tunisian peasants. 

At the moment, the Algerian revolt is making things difficult for 
Tunisia. But if it goes on indefinitely there is a widespread feeling in 
Tunisia that things will be much worse than difficult. Today, Mr. 
Bourguiba can still talk to the Algerian leaders and be heard with 
respect, and what he is saying to them is that they should accept some 
sort of compromise settlement. But, as the bloodshed in Algeria goes on 
and the bitterness mounts, it becomes less and less useful to talk about 
constitutional solutions, and of little value to point to Tunisia as a 
pattern answer to the Algerian question. Mr. Bourguiba is one of the 
few pro-western Arab statesmen who can mediate for us with the ex- 
tremists. It will be a pity if the day comes when he goes unheard. 

—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


The Hermon Ould Memorial Lecture is to be given this year by Dame 
Edith Sitwell at the Assembly Hall, Church House, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, May 15, at 6.30 p.m, Her subject is Poetry. Admission 3s, 6d. 
(tickets in advance obtainable on sending remittance and stamped addressed 
envelope to the Secretary, P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place, London, S.W.3.) 
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Freedom and Equality 


INCE at least the age of the French == political thinkers 
in the western hemisphere have been concerned over the conflict 
between the conceptions of liberty and equality (fraternity tends 
to be left by the roadside). These concepts meet sticky ends if 
they get into the hands of the philosophical analysts, while practical 


_ politicians strike attitudes and negotiate in corridors. However certainly 
. in our time there has been considerable progress towards social equality, 
and that has brought with it anxiety over political freedom. Professor 
_ William A. Robson in a recent lecture* looks cheerfully at what has 
been achieved in the so-called Welfare State in Britain today. Yet 


(he adds) ‘all this is not enough’, and he goes on to ask ‘ what 
degree of equality will produce the most favourable conditions for wel- 
fare’ and ‘how much equality the British people really desire or will 


- accept ’. He thus appears to postulate that equality is a necessary con- 


comitant to progress, assuming that we mean by progress the maximisa- 
tion of welfare. But not all of our ancestors or our contemporaries would 
be so certain about this. Many think that social equality involves the 
sacrifice of individual freedom, which they regard as a good in itself: 

On the whole, in Great Britain one supposes that the majority of 
thinking people, particularly those without strong party affiliations, 
would tend to believe that in the present community we have found 
some sort of reconciliation between freedom and equality. Have not 
the Conservatives (they might. say) accepted the Welfare State? And 


_ have not Labour leaders admitted that certain sectors of society must 
remain open to private enterprise and ordered competition? Yet one 

can detect many signs of unrest and even perplexity over the power 
_ of bureaucracies-of one kind or another. — 


In the United States there is even greater concern over this problem 
of reconciling freedom and equality than in Great Britain. For example, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, who was for thirty years Professor of History at 


| Harvard, has also been recently talking about the subject in a lecture 


given in Ontario. Freedom he regards as the foundation of civilisation. 
Yet he admits that the measures known as the New -Deal ‘saved the 


- capitalist system in the United States and democratic government as 


well °. But though the New Deal may have saved capitalism from being 


overthrown in the Great Depression, he regards that as the period when — 


a movement began which has endangered American civil liberties. But, 
from his angle, he does not take too pessimistic a view: ‘ Hayek, Jewkes, 


and Schumpeter, like the three witches in ““ Macbeth ”’, he says, “ pro- 


phesied that each deviation from free enterprise would propel the free 
nations irresistibly from New Dealism to socialism, and from socialism to 
some form of police state *. Professor Morison does not agree and thinks 


; that | what they have in the United States today is not ‘ creeping social- 


ism’ but ‘ galloping capitalism ’, though both, he accepts, are dangers 


_ to political freedom. He concludes that ‘ only a really Christian common- 


wealth is capable of preserving freedom’. Perhaps he does not differ, 
after all, fundamentally from our British professor who tells us that ‘ in 
the final analysis there is no contradiction between individual welfare 
and social good ’. 


* The Welfare State. Oxford University Press. 
+ Freedom in Contemporary Society. Little Brown and Company. 


We regret that owing to increased costs of production the price of THE 
LISTENER has had to be raised from 10c to 15¢ a copy. The annual rates 
have been adjusted accordingly. : 


defence front which is gaining 


LAST WEEK commentators divided nan attention SAEs the crisis crisis is in 
Jordan, the Security Council meeting on Suez, Mr. Bulganin’s letter to 
Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Dulles’ foreign policy _ Mr. Mikoyan’s- 
statement on neutrality during his visit to Austria, Sad the Soviet Note 
threatening West Germany with the consequences of sqquining atomic 
weapons. 

In the early hours of April 25, King Hussein broadcast to , the people 
of Jordan. Having the previous day attributed the crisis in the country” 
to ‘international communism’, he now accused the former Nabulsi_ 
government of encouraging Jordan communists and ‘their allies’ in 


_Israel; denounced all unscrupulous politicians who, under alien influence, 


were endangering the country’s position; and asked for calm and order | 


_ while a new Cabinet took steps to remedy the situation. The King’s" : 
speech included the following reference to Egypt: : 


~  T once believed that the mere duties of cordiality and gratitude eaead 
have required of our brethren in Egypt at least to cease inciting our 
people through the press and radio by attacking me personally... . I 
have been patient for a long time about the errors of those Egyptian 
tongues and pens which have attacked and defamed us... . We will 
remain patient, suppressing our wrath and forgiving them, i in fulfilment 
_of our promise to Egypt. 


The King’s broadcast was followed by a icpadicatt - royal decree i imposing 


martial law throughout the country and announcing a new government 
under Ibrahim Hashim, to succeed Dr. Khalidi after his ten days in 
office. The new Prime Minister announced the dissolution of all political 
parties and the placing of the country’s security forces under Army 
command. Two days later full-scale Army rule was enforced by such 
measures as the setting up of military courts to try offenders under 


the emergency regulations. On April 25 it was announced that the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet had speeded to the eastern Mediterranean, following 


President Eisenhower’s declaration that the U.S.A. regarded the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Jordan as vital. On April 25 Damascus radio 
announced that President Kuwatly of Syria had left for Cairo. He then 
flew to Mecca with an Egyptian delegation for talks with King Saud 
of Saudi-Arabia about the situation in Jordan. On April 27 he flew 
back to Cairo for a second meeting with President Nasser. ~ 

Broadcasts from Moscow—where, on April 23, the press published , 
the official Soviet correspondence with Britain and France preceding 
the _ Anglo-French intervention in Egypt—attributed the Jordan crisis 
to ‘a conspiracy by the U.S. imperialists. The aim was to do away 
with Jordan as an independent state. Cairo broadcasts, like Moscow’s, - 
attributed the Jordan crisis to ‘a new imperialist plot *, One broadcast 


-said if a military government in Jordan accepted United States’ 


intervention ‘the crisis would cease to be a local one and become an 
international crisis threatening the world with all-out war’. - 

From the U.S.A., the New York Herald Tribune was quoted as 
saying: ‘ The Sixth Fleet says in language that all can understand: 
“ Hands off Jordan” ’. The New York Times remarked that although 
King Hussein has said he needs no help, it should be a source of 
strength to him to know that aid is near if he needs it. 

In France the Radical Socialist L’Aurore was quoted as saying that if 


‘America had sided with Britain and France, or even remained neutral, 
the Suez crisis would have been liquidated in a few days, President 


Nasser’s hold on the Arab world would have relaxed, and Moscow 
would have lost all influence in the Near East. 
Among the many comments on Mr. in’s letter to Mr. 


"Macmillan, was one quoted from the Swiss Neue Zuercher Zeitung, 


which thought that Moscow was trying to consolidate its sphere of 
domination after the convulsions of last year, and to weaken the western — 

strength Mr. Macmillan’s” 
journeys to Bermuda and Bonn. From France, the Socialist Le Populaire 
was quoted as commenting on Mr. Bulganin’s eae 


_ Tights of peoples to their independence: 


As far as wg know, Exypt is sill independent, while Hungary remains 
a martyr beneath the Soviet yoke. p 


In a comment on Mr. Dulles’ speech Moscow ratios dra 


two ways now open to the world: — ee ite clear 
Near, ot pasibilstion;—sa aes ace i peal Se had 
chosen the second road. 2 ae Mi ad, 2 
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Did You Hear That? 


*CRACKING’ AT PARTINGTON 
THERE IS ONE SECTION of the oil industry that 
has gone through the Middle East oil crisis 
without any hindrance to output. It is that part 
of the industry in Britain which takes oil and 
makes from it the great variety of industrial 
materials that range from dyes to plastics and 
from cooling fluids to washing powders. One 
of the largest plants of this kind in Europe is 
at Partington, near Manchester, and the 
B.B.C.’s industrial correspondent, BERTRAM 
Mycock, described his visit to it in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’. 

‘Partington Chemical works’, he said, 
“covers 120 acres and it could be—and prob- 
ably will be eventually—at least four times as 
big. It lies on a flat and rather drab stretch 
of farmland bordering the river Mersey and 
the Manchester Ship Canal—an area where the 
farmers and the market gardeners still hold on 
to their traditional way of life. But the skyline 
changes. Out of the middle of this plain rises 
the mass of steel towers and chimneys and 
pipes which in these days spells either oil or 
chemicals, and in this case spells both. For the 
single raw material is oil—petroleum naphtha 
—which represents one-fiftieth part of every barrel of crude oil which 
comes into the refinery at Stanlow, far down the estuary of the Mersey. 
From this raw oil the men at Partington are obtaining more than eighty 
chemical products. 

‘It all begins with what the oil man calls “ cracking ”. There are 
five squat towers in the middle of the plant which are really boilers. 
They heat the oil and under heat it cracks—the single molecules break 
down so that the chemist can reassemble them into comparatively simple 
compounds. If you go round this Partington Works, as I did recently, 
as likely as not your guide will whip out a pencil every now and then 
and draw some hieroglyphics which are the chemical equations for the 
processes that are going on inside all the pipes and the towers. : 

* But the story of Partington is really dominated by two names. One 
was Dr. Weizmann, the late President of Israel. He was a research 
chemist at Partington and he did much to 
perfect the process of cracking. The other was 
Professor Ziegler, of Mulhouse in the Ruhr. 
Four years ago, before one of the great oil 
giants took over the plant, the chemists at 
Partington heard that Professor Ziegler had 
found a way along a new line in oil chemistry. 
He was able to do in a test tube something 
which hitherto could be done only under 
enormous pressure in thick steel cylinders. 
And the end-product of his work—at least 
the main end-product—is a plastic named 
polyethylene. 

‘Partington sent off a young research 
chemist to the Ruhr to get in touch with Pro- 


where on the Matterhorn in Switzerland, so 
the young Englishman went in pursuit, and a 
few days later he had got from Professor 
Ziegler the rights to his process—a process 
which has turned the Professor from a remote 
academic figure into a wealthy business man. 

‘But this was not the end—indeed it was 
only the beginning. The Professor had not 
gone beyond the laboratory stage. Four years 
of hard work still remained, and a new plant : . 
has just started up at Partington to make ~_ ang Mr. 
1,000 tons a year of the new plastic by the 


Bill Maynard of the Copthorne Spitfires, 
one of the competing teams 


The Good Friday marbles championships in progress at Tinsley Green— 


Ziegler process. It is a plastic with some odd properties. They claim 
that if you make a cup out of it, you can boil it and it will not lose its 
shape; certainly you can stand on it without spoiling the shape, because 
I did it in the laboratory. One of the things the new plant may do soon 
is to make ropes that will float on water. And there is the possibility 
of producing synthetic rubber by the Ziegler technique ’. 


REAL MARBLES 

For more than thirty years, the big sporting event of the Easter season 
at Tinsley Green, in Sussex, has been the All British Marbles Champion- 
ship. JOHN TIDMARSH described the occasion in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“If you have never seen the real game of marbles’, he said, ‘I think 
I should explain that it is far removed from the game that I knew, and 
you too, perhaps, at school—the game for two where marble pursued 
marble as we rolled them hither and thither, 
until one was struck by the other and cap- 
tured; and oh! the anguish if you happened 
to lose a favourite blood alley. All that has 
nothing to do with the real game of marbles 
where forty-nine are placed in the centre of 
a large circle and the first side to strike out 
twenty-five of them wins the match. 

‘ This is a game requiring a good deal more 
skill, imagination, and strategy than you 
would think by just watching it. This is the 
game that is played at Tinsley Green. Tinsley 
Green is to marbles as Wembley is to Associa- 
tion Football. The championship took place 
in perfect sunny weather, and there was a 
good crowd, including a number of young 
people from the New Town at Crawley. That 
should be an encouragement to the organisers 
because I am told there is a serious shortage 
of up-and-coming young players to keep the 
game alive’. 


HENRY VIII’s WINE CELLAR 

The cellar in Whitehall where King Henry 
VIII used to keep his wine is now open to 
the public on Saturday afternoons, though 
you have to obtain special permission to visit 
it. It is probably the only ancient wine cellar 


. standing there quite idly I noticed some odd 


708 ; 
of its kind and size which has been moved recently twenty feet from its 
original site, 4,000 tons of it. That was done in order to preserve it 
during the building of a big new Air Ministry block in Whitehall. The 
inspector of Ancient Monuments in London, JOHN CHARLTON, spoke 
about the history of this cellar in the Light Programme. 

“It began life as the wine cellar of the town house of Cardinal Wolsey 
who became Archbishop of York in 1514 and built himself an elaborate 
residence in what is now called Whitehall ’, he 
said. ‘ When -he fell from power, Henry VIII 
took this fine town house from him, just as he 
took Hampton Court Palace, and renamed it 
Whitehall. At the same time he greatly enlarged 
it, rebuilt the great hall and the state apart- 
ments and partly rebuilt this wine cellar. 

* After a rather chequered career, when it was 
incorporated in various private houses and 
finally in a government building, it became a 
canteen for the staff of the Ministry of Trans- 
port. When it was decided to rebuild this part 
of Whitehall it was necessary to pull down these 
miscellaneous, eighteenth-century houses, and 
among the remains were found various traces 
of the Royal Palace, though not enough to 
preserve. There was, however, enough of the 
wine cellar to make it worth while to restore it 
carefully, and it is now very much as it was in 
the days of Henry VIII. It is a dignified 
building, and its architectural merits are 
considerable ’. 


THE FUN OF COLLECTING 

‘The thing that started me off collecting 
antiques seriously’, said T. MACFARLANE 
GILES in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ was the 
purchase of a beautiful porcelain candlestick. 
I was taking shelter from the rain in the door- 
way. of an old-clothes shop one day, and while 
pieces of china on a table in the shop. I went 4 Chelsea candlestick of 
inside to look at them, and among the odds 
and ends I saw what seemed to be a lovely old chamber candlestick— 
the sort of thing our ancestors used to carry up to their bedrooms—and 
I immediately took a fancy to it. 

‘It was small, standing about three-and-a-half inches high, with a 
saucer-shaped base. The sconce was in a petal design, it had a twig- 
shaped handle and the saucer base was decorated with a border in 
gold and gros bleu and it had panels of attractively painted, scattered 
flowers. On the stem was a 
bocage of leaves and tiny 
flowers, It had no factory 
mark or any other identifica- 
tion. There was a. little, 
almost unnoticable damage, 
and I: bought it for 7s. 6d. 
From a book I had read on old 
Chelsea porcelain it seemed to 
me that the design and colour- 
ings were of the right kind. I 
remembered reading that when 
some old Chelsea was held 
against a strong light it very 
often showed little iridescent 
moons through the porcelain 
paste; Chelsea moons, as they 
are called. I held the candle- 
stick up to the light and, sure 
enough, there were the little 
Chelsea moons shining through 
the porcelain. I decided to take 
the candlestick to the Ceramics 
Department of the South Ken- 
sington Museum for identifica- 
tion. I saw a specialist there 
and he immediately told me 
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that he thought the candlestick was probably made around 1765. You 
can imagine my delight when I saw him later and he told me that it 
was not only a Chelsea candlestick but was one of the prized Gold 
Anchor period. 

* After this success my interest in collecting was stimulated, and from 
then on I bégan to keep my eyes open in the hope of similar finds. 
Within only three weeks I picked up an interesting old Spode blue-and- 
white dish from a market-stall. It was in the 
shape of a shallow tray, it measured about nine 
inches by twelve inches, and it was divided 
down the centre. Within the two divisions there” 
were four smaller dishes. In general appearance 
the whole thing was not unlike a modern hors 
@euvres dish. The dishes each had a blue- 
printed geometrical border and in the centre 
of each piece there was a coat-of-arms. On the 
back of the dishes were the marks “ Spode” 
both blue-printed and impressed and, within 
concentric circles, the letters “T.G: 1821-2 ”. 
I went to my local library and identified it as 
an old Regency supper dish. After making 
further enquiries I found that the coat-of-arms 
belonged to the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners in London. I sent the dish to the 
Successors of the old Spode company, and as 
a result of this they arranged for me to meet 
the Master of the Skinners’ Company in 
London. 

‘I was entertained by the Master and after- 
wards I was shown part of the Company’s 
lovely collection of old china. It included a 
number of examples of old Spode Geranium 
pattern dishes similar to mine, with the Com- 
pany’s coat-of-arms, but none of them had any 
mark apart from the usual Spode marks. The 
Clerk to the Company was able to establish 
that the marks “ T.G. ” and “ 1821-2 ” on my 
dish undoubtedly referred to a gentleman by 
the Gold Anchor period the name of Tobias Gainsford who was Master 
Victoria and Albert Museum of she Skinners’ Company at that date: very 
probably he had the dishes made by Josiah Spode the second to mark 
his year of office. In view of the rarity of the piece the Successors of 
the Spode Company arranged to present the dish to the Skinners’ Com- 
pany to add to their magnificent collection. 

‘Only a few weeks later, I saw in a second-hand shop two plates of 
old Spode “ Geranium”. In the centre of the plates, in place of the 
crest of the Skinners’ Company was a design of geraniums and leaves 
but the borders were of the 
same geometrical pattern. They 
were part of a set, and I ob- 
tained not two but thirteen 
pieces of this pattern, all in 
perfect condition. 

‘ By this time, if I have per- 
suaded you what fun antique 
collecting can be, you may be 
wondering what sort of things 
you should collect. You may 
feel like making. a collection 
consisting entirely of, shall we 
say, Georgian spoons or Batter- 
sea enamels but do not forget 
that if you specialise in this 
way your field is considerably 
restricted. Personally, I like to 
have some good pieces of 
porcelain, but I am also keen 
on old prints and on silver, 
pewter, and glass, as well as 
on antique furniture, and I find 
this give me greater satisfac- 


provides me vege greater 
range of interest". 


tion, is much more fun, and 
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: N December 1955 a Royal Commission of three men was appointed 
to make recommendations under six heads on the future of broad- 
casting in Canada. The chairman was Mr. R. M. Fowler, a business 

man, and his colleagues Mr. E. Turcotte, an ambassador, and 
ny mE Stewart, a banker; Mr. Paul Pelletier was secretary. The Com- 
ssion started work thirteen months ago; it received at least as many 
bmissions as the Beveridge Committee, and conducted. public hearings 
in nine out of. the ten provinces. On March 15, 1957, it presented’ its 


-_dices.* It makes no concession to the browser; its conclusions are not 
summarised; it is a closely argued case written so clearly that it is 
feadily quotable. It is frank; it is self-confident; it is not assertive. 
Although it is concerned only with Canada, it will, I believe, long 
remain a Classic statement on broadcasting, for it is more deeply 
thought | about, better argued and more clearly expressed than any 


British or American is on the epviccs that IT reve read. 


‘Canada’ 's Problem en 
The Report starts by facing Canada’ s ercblen The country’ s natural 
_ communications run north and south, but nationality requires them to 


lives along the southern frontier, the majority are within even television 
range of United States stations. How, then, can Canadian identity and 
-a Canadian culture be retained? If there is to be a Canadian force in 
the world which is, as the Commission states, a matter of importance to 
many people both inside and outside Canada, some part of the broad- 
casting fare must be kept Canadian. The Canadians have always been 
and still are willing to pay for this—the Commission cites twenty 
quotations of public men from 1929 to 1955 to show that Canadians 
want Canadian broadcasting and expect to have to pay for it, as they 
wanted their own railroads and have paid for them. Thus the choice 
does not lie between a broadcasting system controlled by the state 
and a competitive one in private hands, because the forces of economics 
will necessarily make the latter predominantly dependent on imported 
American programmes. The choice lies in under what conditions both 
public and private ‘systems shall operate. 
The Commission assumes that the content of its Brtasicase ore 
grammes is important to a country, because they 
have entered into our lives and changed them in ways that are often 
unobtrusive and unnoticed, . . . It is what our receivers do to our 
_ lives and minds that matters. 
_ than diminish. They cannot be locked up, or ignored, or legislated out 
of existence. We, and our children, must adapt them to our use, must 
accommodate them to our purposes, must weave them into the fabric 
of our lives, By wise forethought we should see that on balance they 
are agencies for good. 


But the continuance of the good. things that broadcasting has done 
must not be taken for granted. Radio and television ‘can work evil as 
well as good. They can dull sensibilities by endless repetition of the 
commonplace and the tawdry. They can be dehumanising forces, tending 
to make all men conform in thought, action and aspiration to the lowest 
common denominator of their kind’. The Commission concludes that 
‘our broadcasting system is a distinctive and valuable achievement in 
which Canadians can take pride’; it recommends its continuance subject 
to regulation and to a few important changes. 
: About the need for reguiation the Commission is not in doubt. It 
is necessary 
-, not only as to the technical ‘contro! of: frequencies and power but also 
as to programme content and station performance. We are satisfied 
that for Canada this is a legitimate and proper function of the state, 
’ and under our constitution it is a function of Parliament. 


In evidence this need was admitted by the private broadcasters. The 
ommission proceeds to argue its case. Why, it asks, is regulation 
C y to broadcasting and not to other forms ofspublic information 
1 communication, such as newspapers and ran gacine (except for the 
eral laws against sedition, obscenity, libel, etc.)? The essential free- 


Statement | on Brain 


ae tS SIR GEORGE BARNES: on the ‘report of. tie Canadian Royal - Commission 


report. This is a volume of 300 pages with some 200 more of appen- 


-run-for 4,000 miles east and west. Because the bulk of the population 


Their influence will grow, rather~ 


{ the Royal Commission on (Canadian) Broadcasting. Ottawa. 1957. Available through Burton’s Bookshop, 42 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
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dom of the press is the freedom of the individual citizen to publish, to 
communicate his ideas and proposals to his fellow citizens: ‘It is the 
right to have access to a pulpit, a press or a soap-box’. But up to the 
present the science of communicating by wireless signals has not reached 


the ‘point where every citizen can own a radio or still less a television 


transmitter, and the decision as to who shall speak or be seen rests 
with those entrusted with the 189 radio stations or 38 television 
stations in Canada. There is nothing that any individual Canadian can 
do to gain access to these broadcasting media except with the permission 
of this handful of licensees. Ree of the licensees is therefore 
axiomatic. 

Again the press is old enough to have established a tradition that there 
are some portions of the newspaper that are not for sale so that ‘ there 
is a balance between non-paid and advertising content’. There is as 


4 
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yet no such established tradition in private radio. ‘Regulation and ~ 


control of performance is justified until recognised standards of per- 
formance have been developed and applied’. The Commission expects 
that as in the professions, and as in the press, the need for public control 
will recede as the will to self-regulation appears. At present the private 
broadcaster in Canada, as in Britain, is faced by a conflict of interests 
and motives. The desire to render pe lice service conflicts with the need 
to earn money by selling time: 
We believe that if broadcasting is to serve the public interest as it 
should there must be some externally enforced standards of public 
interest to strengthen the instincts of public service that many private 
broadcasters feel. 
‘and a place in our broadcasting system it is a legitimate exercise of 
public control to see that a limit is placed on the results of commercial 
pressures. 


. In recognising that advertising has a value | 


Advertising [the Commission believes] is a positive contributor to living - 


standards and economic activity and should not be regarded as a regret- 
table, and even deplorable, feature of our public broadcasting system. 
It is subject to possible abuse and requires some regulation and control; 
it cannot be allowed to usurp all desirable hours or to encroach seriously 
on other worthwhile activities. .. . From the mass of evidence we have 
examined, it is clear that Canadians generally do not object to advertis- 
- ing as such. But there are many who feel that some advertising is 
unduly lengthy, or vulgar, or, in some cases, actually misleading. There 


are also those who feel that advertising messages should not be allowed © 


to interfere with the flow of a programme and that they should always 
and automatically be restricted to natural breaks in any broadcast. 


The Commission accepts the view of the Canadian Association of 
University Teachers that because those businesses which sponsor major 
programmes are usually in ‘imperfectly competitive markets’ they 
benefit most from mass advertising, and therefore that under a commer- 
cial system all stations are trying to attract the same audience. 

Thus the existence of several outlets does not mean that a wide range 

of tastes and interests will be reflected in the programmes produced. . 

For the sponsor the programme is a vehicle for an advertising message. 

The programme must be good enough to dissuade the listener from 

trying another station. It is desirable to please the whole audience a 

little rather than to please some of the audience a great deal. 


‘Fresh Entertainment and Experiences’ 

If the audience-rating rules supreme, the broadcasters will allow 
programme-planning to sink to the most boringly uniform and low level. 
Each broadcast will become a tedious reflection of all other broadcasts. 
‘ The broadcaster ’, the Commission states, ‘must retain and discharge 
his initial responsibility to lead his audience by making available fresh 
entertainment and experiences. And _ this responsibility cannot be 
delegated to the audience or to the advertiser’. 

Thus the Commission recommends the retention of private broad- 
casting. While it accepts the record of the service given by private 
broadcasters to local communities, it is forced to the conclusion ‘ that 
free enterprise has failed to do as much as it could do in original 
programme production and the development of Canadian talent, not 
because of a lack of freedom but because of a lack of enterprise ’. 

On the future of the CBC the Commission is firm. It should remain; 


Price 30s. (approx.) 


“beyond which ae is not Age to go, and s| 
the power to discharge that task within those | 


_ What it does to what can be bought with the money it has. 
~The Commission rejects the proposal made by ‘ 
~ number of organisations’ that advisory groups | should be formed to 


and sufficient reason that ‘ they would usurp one of the most important 
functions which the Board of Governors has been established to dis- 


reminder of a duty too often foro eae sometimes ignored. - 


_A New Board Recommended 

The most important recommendation made ey the Commission is for 
the establishment of a new board ‘created and authorised to act for 
Parliament and responsible to Parliament for the direction and super- 
vision of the Canadian Broadcasting system’, This board would have 


private. Its membership would be distinct from the board of CBC 
governors. The powers of the operating agency, the CBC, should now 
be separated from those powers designated by Parliament to an agency 
to regulate al] Canadian broadcasting. The new board would ensure 
that policies are wisely defined and the very large public expenditure 
of public money now involved adequately supervised. The CBC board 
would be concerned with management, not regulation, and would have 
no powers over the private broadcaster. The Commission hopes that 
with the establishment of the new board, 
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of broadcasting may lessen. Canada has now had three Royal Com- 
missions and thirteen special committees of the House of Commons 
deliberating on this subject in the last thirty years. These have placed 
= _ a heavy recurring burden on senior officials of the CBC. Although, in 
i the dilemma between the need for public scrutiny and the need to avoid 
tan too much of it, the Commission, if the choice were forced, would prefer 
ie to be impaled on the horn of too much debate rather than too little, 


not try to do your own barking’. 
There is in this Report a lot of common sense about the conduct of 
relations with the public, and it is comforting to learn that the B.B.C. 
_is not aloné in having often mismanaged these: 


’ As we listened to the briefs presented at public hearings throughout 


: | 2 Z ee Camino Real’ 


how strong a taste you have for two things: spectacle and 
A Be “romantic comedy. For Mr, Tennessee Williams’ latest 
AB _play—latest in London, that is; New York saw it four 
“years 2 ago—is the first successful pantomime to come out of the States, 
the American intellectual’s answer to ‘ Jack and the Beanstalk ’. It has, 
_in full measure, all the qualities of the best pantomimes: 
with sentimental interludes, love and heroism and secrets; it has an 


élan; and it has one superb comic passage which allows Miss Freda 
Jackson to give the performance of the evening as the Gipsy. Then, 
in the best pantomime tradition, it has no real characters, only accepted 


called ‘ Nursie’; to these Mr. Williams has added one invention which 
is purely his own: a blind beggar who quotes T. S. Eliot. ~ 
The characters that he cannot find ready-made in the popular 
tradition he takes over from the most mythic moments in literature: 
Byron, Casanova, and la Dame aux Camélias, Kilroy, Don Quixote, 
and the Baron de Charlus—all of whom are > characters one already — 


an ee é 
argument or controversy. Nevertheless it is as unwise ; fo 


help the Governors of the CBC with its ‘ programming ’, for the simple 3 


charge, and that is to represent the people of Canada’. This is a salutary _ the r rule that Crown corporations must remain passive under 


responsibility for all elements in Canadian broadcasting, public and | 


order. 


- unimaginativ ov. 
‘the Board of Broadcast _ Bh <7.8 Sane, 


Governors ’, the need and demand for public inquiries into the form P 


it respectfully suggests to Parliament that ‘ if oe keep a dog you should 


Two New Plays in London ae | : : a 


By A. ALVAREZ | , 


HETHER or not“you like ‘ Camino Real’ will depend on 


an adventure 


exotic leg-show in which Miss Elizabeth-Seal wriggles with her usual 


types—which even include the usual hairy ape got up in a skirt and. 


of romance, love and youthful illusion, gives: way to th 


; g : ‘ se i | 
Parliament will decide what price the people are willing to pay ae a im Canadian life, and Scant 


t f Canadian broadcasting, and the CBC. must then limit > 
SP er a be be ; This reluctance to adopt an active Gane Oe amet in nforn ation 


exercise of that fun io 


from. the tradition’ that ‘Crown corporations should tef: in fr 


it is for our own public corporation since” ae ee aes 


the private broadcasters have been baiting the CBC. while ie latter | 
failed to react because~ its executive officers felt they were gags 


As it is noted elsewhere in this report, the Canadian Associ 
Radio and Television | Broadcasters has issued much one-s 
leading information on the true nature and functioning of tt 
- system of broadcasting in Canada, and this propaganda has : 
; largely unanswered by the CBC. The outcome has been to give shape | 

in the. public mind to analogies based on incomplete knowledge or ‘ 
- insufficient reflection, to enrol the Canadian instinct for freedom behind — 

hidden mercenary motives and to foment misunderstanding and con-— 


fusion among the well-meaning. In summary, we may say that while | 


both the CBC and the CARTB are weak in their relations with the 
public, the weakness of the one and the other are of a very different - 
The CBC needs to speak up where it has been mute. The 
- CARTB, on the contrary, cannot be charged with diffidence or taci-— 
_ turnity. It needs. only to speak in | clear, eae concise and dis- 
"passionate language. Se: zi} 
Here the analogy with British pees is on And : sO it is 
too in the opportunity which has been so deplorably wasted of exporting» 
British television programmes; wasted, not by the B.B.C., but by an 
and the restrictive attitudes of the 
Peers unions, _ ree ae 
“We can do no more ea point out that the Geteoneat of an- 
export trade in broadcasting programmes would have a value beyond | ‘ 
the strictly economic; such exports would bring information about 
Cdnada and about Canadian artistic achievements to other countries. 
Even in the area of practical economics, if the trade in radio and tele-— 
vision programmes with other countries can be developed, it will not 
be the first time that Canada has overcome the disadvantages of a meagre 
population by developing a larger mass market in international trade. 
The most cheering thing about this Report, excellent in sO many 
different ways, is that it reveals the purpose of Canadian broadcasting, 
and its recommendations strengthen that purpose. If an institution 
loses the sense of purpose for which it was created, and fails to find a 
substitute for it, it will surely die. Canadian broadcasting as ieee 3 § 
this disk shows orery sign of vitality. 


knows everything about. This, too, is just what is need for? Cumin 
Real’, like any other pantomime, has’ no real plot, no dramatic 
inevitability, and few motives for action. It has, instead, a series of 
separately announced episodes. Finally, there are places where Mr. 
Williams has become so traditional that he has lost his own style 
altogether: for example, Don Quixote, played most imposingly by 
John Wood, opens the evening with a dissertation on the” colour — 
‘blue’, which i is uncomfortably close to a similar passage in ‘ St. Joan’. - 
Nevertacless, as a family entertainment, “ Camino Real?’ is perfectly 
successful. And as a way of demonstrating the skill and resources of the 
new International Playwrights’ Theatre and their director, Mr. Peter 
Hall, it could not be better. This is obviously a very talented company. © 
Unfortunately Mr. Williams’ play is intended to be’ something more _ 


than mere pantomime with a tropical setting. If the author were 


asked to give its ancestry I doubt if he would say ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk’ out of ‘The Dog Beneath the Skin’; instead, he would 
probably claim Anouilh’s ‘ Le Bal de Voleurs ” out of Wilder’s ‘ The 
Skin of our Teeth’. Which is to say that Mr. Williams has entered 
the lists not merely as an entertainer but as an allegorist. * Camino eal 
has a meaning. We 
In its broadest terms, “the meaning i is not particul ly 
action takes place at the point where the Camino Re 


ae real road of Siptiedenet, a 
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problem is to combine the values of the 
royal road with the rigours of the other. 
In fact, and in their different ways, 
only three of the main characters 
manage this; and they, traditionally 
enough, are the lunatic, the lover, and 
the poet: Kilroy, Casanova, and Byron. 
I would not say that the play is about 
their struggle. It has not enough in- 
evitability for that. But it is the projec- 
tion of their struggles into a number of 
stylised incidents. I am simplifying a 
great deal. Yet the play does boil down 
to the same conflict between romance 
and reality that one finds again and 
again in, say, the work of Anouilh. 
Mr. Williams’ most original addition to 
the theme is the figure of Kilroy, the 
All-American boy. The author inter- 
prets him as a kind of tragic clown: in 
his brashness he appears a fool and 
talks like a fool, and he is forced un- 
willingly to play the fool. But under- 
neath there is, literally, a heart of pure 
gold, the size of a baby’s head. His 
simple values of sincerity and loyalty 
are the ones that. emerge, finally, 
triumphant, 

Alas, it is here, in terms of values, 
that Mr. Williams falls very short. Even 
for his most sophisticated characters he 
has nothing to offer but those same 
simplicities which satisfy Kilroy. All 
his figures work by the same theory of 
unified sentimentality. It is only fair 
to add that Mr. Williams has never, 
even in his best work, been concerned with any particularly ‘subtle 
moral discriminations—the hero of ‘A Streetcar Named Desire’, for 
example, rapes his sister-in-law while his wife is in labour; and nobody, 
except the sister-in-law, seems to mind. Instead, Mr. Williams’ concern 
has been with a specifically American problem: the clash between red- 
blooded, democratic vitality and the blanched neuroses which come of 
frustration, The values, where they emerged at all, were based on a 
kind of mystique of male potency, rather like the French film version 
of ‘ Lady Chatterley’s Lover’. If Mr. Williams’ work is often powerful 
and upsetting it is so because he has a very real feeling for the dramatic 
ravages of the nerves. 

Since Mr. Williams has managed for so long and so successfully to 
write his serious plays without suggesting any particularly serious values, 
why did he have to try to claim so much for a brilliant frolic? Perhaps 
his anxiety to mean something profound is the residue of some sort of 
utilitarian conscience in him, a belief that a serious writer must never 
be merely entertaining. Certainly, the more amusing and inconsequential 
“Camino Real’ becomes, the more he-struggles to justify it by its 
message. It may be that Mr. Williams is forced into this by a suspicious 
philistinism in one section of the American audience. But I suspect 
that the real reason is that Mr. Tennessee Williams, besides being a 
very talented playwright, is also a wee bit of an intellectual snob. 


Theatre: 


Ii— The Entertainer’ 
By JOHN WAIN 


BEFORE SAYING ANYTHING ELSE about Mr. Osborne’s play, it is worth 
remarking that everything that has been brought to it—acting, staging 
and production generally—is superb. Sir Laurence Olivier and Miss 
Dorothy Tutin, in the leading roles, give excellent performances; he, 
with all the attack for which he is famous; she, with touching simplicity 
and grace. Nothing is wanting that could possibly help to slam this 
play over with the greatest possible impact. Everything is there to help 
Mr. Osborne to display once more his gift for the portraying of broad 
generalised emotion. He can put a group of characters on the stage 
and involve them in an emotional turmoil that sucks in every member 
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Scene from ‘ Camino Real’, by Tennessee Williams, at the Phoenix 

the street-cleaners (Elroy Josephz and Alex Bregonzi) 

removing the dead body of ‘ The Survivor’ (Alan Edwards). Bend- 
ing over him, behind, is Denholm Elliott as Kilroy 
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of the audience; sooner or later, every- 
one present feels the impulse to point 
to it and say, ‘ But that’s me’, Watch- 
ing this play, I felt, at one time or 
another, like saying ‘ that’s me’ of every 
character in turn. 

Archie Rice, a middle-aged failure, 
runs a tenth-rate road-show called ‘ The 
Rock ’n’ Roll New’d Look’. His life 
has been spent amid the wreck of the 
English music-hall, the garbage to 
which it has descended under the-com- 
bined impact of films, radio, and tele- 
vision. In his old father he has before 
him an example of what the proud 
troupers of a more fortunate day were 
like; though the old man can do no 
more than sit in the chimney-corner, he 
has kept a style and a dignity that 
continually show up Archie’s shoddy 
mountebanking. Archie lives with his 
second wife, Phoebe, his old father, and 
his son Frank, There is another son, 
who at the time of the action is over- 
seas fighting for Queen and Country, 
and a daughter, Jean. Jean has been 
educated at the expense of William, a 
respectable brother of Archie’s, and she 
has more refinement and broader hori- 
zons than the rest of the family. When 
the play opens, she is paying them a 
visit in the shabby seaside town in 
which they have their lodgings. She has 
just quarrelled with her fiancé, a young 
man of respectability and application, 
over her decision to attend a rally in 
Trafalgar Square—for this is the summer of 1956. 

The action of the play is simply that the absent son, who is in enemy 
hands, is reported by the newspapers to be on his way home; they lay 
in a stock of drink and prepare to celebrate, but a message, handed in 
at the door by a policeman, tells them that he has been murdered by 
his captors. Amid the general recrimination and anguish, it emerges 
that Archie is about to go to prison unless he can find some way of 
raising the wind. Finally, when all the shifts have failed, William, 
Archie’s respectable brother, steps in and offers to pay for them all to 
go to Canada, where employment and relatives are ready for them. But 
Archie, who has never before done anything but drift, suddenly digs in 
his heels and will not 
go; he knows that stay- 
ing in England involves 
prison, among other 
things, but he still re- 
fuses the passage. At 
the same time—the two 
pairs are on-stage to- 
gether—Jean refuses to 
patch it up with her 
young man, and elects 
to stay with the 
smashed-up Bohemian 
family rather than dis- 
appear into a world of 
social advancement. 

What is happening, 
broadly, is that a 
cluster of urgent con- 
temporary issues are 
discussed within the 
dominant metaphor of 
show business, The 
blue-print from which 
the dramatist works is 
not of a conventional 
play, but of twice- 
nightly Variety. Large 
numbers light up over 
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Sir Laurence Olivier as Archie Rice in John 
Osborne’s ‘ The Entertainer’ at the Royal Court 
Theatre 
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clap too loud’, he implores them, * we're in an old building’. To this 


pe ‘extent, the play turns its back on realism, as understood in the last 


hundred years, and uses expressionist techniques, I found myself wishing 
bs ie that this process had been taken further, or never begun at all; it is not 
__wholehearted eaough. to justify itself. To put it crudely, Archie Rice, 
who is given a number of songs which relate, broadly, to the action, 
inhabits a dimension into which the other characters do not follow him; 
they remain firmly anchored in realism, with the single exception of 
an embarrassing moment at the beginning of the third act, when Frank 
Rice comes out in front, and, with two intersecting beams of white light 
playing on his face, sings a dirge for his dead brother. This might come 
off if the song were good enough, but in fact neither words nor music 
~ are adequate, and I hope it will be replaced by something better, or 
cut altogether. 

So we have this dominant metaphor—the Palace of Varieties—and 
this arbitrary mixture of genres—expressionist and realist—in the 
service of an exploration. An exploration of what? Many answers 
will be given, and, as I suggested, it is a hazard of Mr. Osborne’s work 
that one can so easily find in it what one is looking for. But one theme 
stands out clearly; that of staying with the ship. One thinks of the 
wistfulness of Phoebe’s voice as she reads out the letter inviting them 
to Canada: the cars, the gadgets, the new life away from squalor. 
She and Frank are strong for going; and the two more complex per- 
sonalities, Archie and Jean, can say nothing very articulate in defence 
of their choice to remain; he mumbles something about draught Bass 
not being available in Canada; she gives her young man a mixed bag of 


, 
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old shabby concern and making something of | i 
motivates Jean; as for her father, he ails oe cann 
of it, but he will stay anyway. 
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i 
one sphere in which this country has ceased + to tee: any reststaxice at = 
all to the transatlantic invasion. Success, in that world, is measured — 
solely in terms of mimicry; how closely you can make yourself resemble — 
the dominant patterns, which are inevitably American. The old man, 
Archie’s father, realises this; looking back on the days of thé giants, he — 
says, ‘We were English—and we spoke English *. Archie performs — ~“ 
against a hideous back-cloth showing three blowsy nudes; behind earn 
crudely daubed, one sees not, as it used to be, the Eiffel Tower and the 
Seine but New York harbour. By making this the world of the Rice 
family, a whole field of symbols is opened up; because if the music-hall 


_ 


is a symbol, so is America. If the blowsy back-cloth and the horrible _ 


microphone and the debts represent the mess you have made, it is no 
good turning away from it and going where the pickings are mice ; 
you will only make another mess, There is something like an expression — i 
of this in Jean’s words to her fiancé, when she tells him that * We've 
only got ourselves’. — ‘ 

Mr. Osborne has put forth all his siteneiht a in this play, and, sith ny 
the aid of this superb company, he gets a powerful experience across 
to us. One’s only misgiving is whether he has not made the mixture 
too rich—thrown at us more than we can catch. 

; — "Comment? (Third Programme) 


Scottish Influence on the Homicide Act, 1957 


By T. B. 


WO hundred and fifty years ago, on May 1, 1707, the king- 
doms of Scotland and England together with their respective 
parliaments ceased to exist. By treaty a new international state 
was created, that of Great Britain, while by a fundamental and 
_ constituent agreement a new Parliament of Great Britain was estab- 
lished, restricted in its legal powers only in respect of a few important 
_ matters. It was expressly agreed that within the new unitary state of 

Great Britain the respective laws and courts of Scotland and England 

should remain separate, so that even today we have no such thing as a 

British Court determining questions of British law. As a great Scottish 
_ judge of the last century observed’, ‘ The judicatories of Scotland and 
England are as independent of each other within their respective terri- 
_ tories, as if they were the judicatories of two foreign states ’. That does 
not mean that the two legal systems have not influenced each other, 
and a recent important example of Scottish influence on English legal 


r __~ thought may be found in the discussions inside and outside parliament 


regarding the Homicide Act, which became law on March 21. 

In Scotland we have certain procedural advantages in the criminal 
process which I may mention at the outset, as they become important 
when applying the law regarding the mental state and intention of a 

_ person accused of murder. First, in Scottish practice, no pre-trial 
_ publicity whatever is permitted, whether the charge is murder or any 
less offence; the jury thus hears of the prosecution’s case for the first 
time at the actual trial. In England, on the other hand, wide press 
publicity is often given to preliminary investigations before the justices, 
especially if the allegations are of a sensational nature, or if the accused 
is a person of prominence in the community, such as a peer, a politician, 
or a clergyman. Secondly, the Scottish jury of fifteen returns its verdict 
by a majority. In England, if the jury cannot reach unanimous agree- 
ment, there must be a retrial before a different jury who may well have 


accused) committed the act charged, but was insane at the ee 
“acquit him on the ground of insanity ’. 


test whether an accused is sane efough to stand trial or wi 
for his actions at the time of the crime d 


read press accounts of the earlier proceedings. Sometimes there may 
even be two retrials. Thirdly, in Scotland (but not in England) the 
defence must give notice in advance of trial of any ‘ special defence ’ on 
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which relfance is placed, and also give notice of what productions are 
to be exhibited and what witnesses are to be called. Thus, although i in 
both countries the prosecution must give notice of this kind, it is only in- 
Scotland that the law prevents the defence from taking the prosecution — 
by surprise. 

Let me turn now to the law regarding Fone Before the Homicide 
Act became law there were considerable differences between the systems — 
in Scotland and England. The law of Scotland has not been altered 
on the points I shall mention, but the new Act has made important 


‘changes in the English law. In Scotland no person can be convicted of 


murder unless he intended to kill or to inflict such serious injury as 


could reasonably be expected to kill; but in England, by the doctrine of 


‘constructive malice’, killing even without such intent was in some 
cases regarded as murder*—as, for example, if the victim of robbery or _ 
rape carried out without gross violence died in the course of a struggle. — 


-. This would be punished in Scotland as ‘culpable homicide ’—which is 


the Scottish equivalent of ‘manslaughter’ in English law. A further 
difference lay in the law regarding provocation. In Scotland, provocation — 


_ which could reasonably be expected to deprive an accused of his self- 


control is accepted without qualification as justifying the reduction of a 
the crime of murder to culpable homicide. In English law, however, 
provocation by words, whether by way of gross insult or as by a sudden — 
admission of adultery, could seldom if ever have been accepted as reduc- oa 
ing the degree of the crime*. Yet again, in English law, by statute, if 2. 
defence of insanity succeeds, the jury must return the illogical verdict 
‘ Guilty but insane’. In Scotland, if the jury finds that the panel ‘the — 


0 


This leads me to mention the important difference betwee 
and English law as to the substantive law of insani 


epends on 
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= haces as 1863 Shard: | Fastioe-Clerk ines Biace a jury in 
e terms’: SAE: you are once satisfied that this man was under the 


have no occasion to inquire farther whether he knew what was ‘right 


toc what was wrong, or whether he knew what was murder in the eye 


the law, or what was a ‘punishable act’. The Scottish judges have 
longa cepted. the view that insanity may affect volition as well as under- 
standin, ie they are ‘prepared to advance the legal view of insanity in 
ith the consensus of reliable medical opinion. Let me quote 

a great Lord Justice-General of Scotland, in a criminal 
fifty years ago in which the question of insanity was 
Courts of law, which are bound to follow, so far as they 
can, the discoveries of science and the results of experience, have altered 
_ their definitions and rules along with the experts’. It is significant that 
Ry the Royal ‘Commission on Capital Punishment, which made many critic- 
isms of the law of England regarding insanity in relation to crime, made 
a no Piveodaeteerdacons to alter the equivalent law in Scotland*®, except 
_ to suggest that no distinction should be made as at present between the 

_ effects of insanity and those of mental deficiency. — 

In fact, however, the issue of insanity has only rarely been urged as a 

; BP ictcnce? in a Scottish criminal trial*t. There are two reasons for this. 
A First, ifa person ‘suspected of crime is certifiably insane at the time of 
_ trial, he is not permitted to stand trial. Prosecution, defence, or even 
. the judge before whom an accused is brought for trial may raise the 
_ question whether he is fit to plead. If the medical evidence indicates 
3 


that he is certifiably i insane, then even if the accused wishes to be tried 
on a plea of ‘not guilty’, he must be sent to a state mental hospital 
without any investigation of the charge against him. Where an accused 
_ has not been certifiably insane but at the time-of the crime has been of 
_ impaired responsibility due to disturbance or aberration or weakness of 
_ mind, the Scottish courts have for nearly a century accepted the plea 
or defence of ‘ diminished responsibility **. It is on this ground (which 
English law hitherto has refused to recognise) that many cases of homi- 
- cide have been defended in Scotland in circumstances where a defence 
e of insanity could not have succeeded—cases which, had they been tried 
in England, would until recently have been defended as a forlorn pope 
on the seman of insanity. 
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“Di iminished Responsibility’ 
Br The plea of ‘ diminished responsibility ” in Scotland i is not a ‘ special 
_ defence’ of which notice has to be given in advance of trial. When it 
‘succeeds, its effect is the same as that of provocation. If the charge is 
~ murder—for which a minimum punishment is fixed by law—then proof 
_ of diminished responsibility or of provocation will avail to reduce the 
crime to culpable homicide**. This reduction in the quality of the crime 
gives the judge discretion as to punishment: instead of an obligatory 
sentence, the judge may at his discretion impose imprisonment or even 
23 fine. In all cases, other than murder, since sentence is a matter of 

judicial discretion in Scotland as in England, proof of ‘ diminished 


Ider sentence than he would have done in other circumstances. In the 
interests of society, however, the sentence may well be one of life 
_ imprisonment for culpable homicide’. 
The doctrine of diminished responsibility has worked well in Scotland, 
id the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment was attracted by the 
a of recommending its extension to England. They decided against 
his however, on the ground that it would be anomalous to introduce this 
ne only in cases of murder but not in relation to other crimes. 
considered the position in Scotland to be that ‘ diminished respon- 


ere mistaken. The doctrine may be invoked in Scotland in cases 
pable epeeldes'. assault'®, theft'’, and firing hayricks*®. 
yer, there are no fixed sentences for crimes other than 
diminished yo dist age < reflected in the 


fluence of insane delusions at the time this act was committed, you 


ibility? or of provocation may justifiy the judge in imposing a 


? was restricted to cases of murder. With respect, I think that. 


n ‘pres¢ 

c for p: provocation is regarded 
general defence, ‘ diminished esponsibility ’ in Scottish law is in 
same category—though ‘cleat the greatest practical importance — 


these defences is when they operate to reduce a charge of murder tor a 


culpable homicide. 
When the new Army and Air Force Acts of 1955 were being discussed — 
in parliament, the Scottish doctrine of diminished responsibility was 


again considered in England. It happened this way. Not only did the = 
Army and Air Force Bills deal specifically with Service offences, but — 


by a general clause’® each bill in effect subjected a person under 


military law to the whole of the English criminal law wherever he — 


might be—say in Germany or Aden. Notwithstanding the anachronistic 
state of the English law of murder in particular, and the more reasonable 
solutions of Scottish law on some points, the Scottish service man, 
volunteer or conscript, was nevertheless to be subjected by the Army 
and Air Force Acts to every provision of the less satisfactory system. 
Obviously it would be impossible to administer several systems of law 
in the Forces. The possibly not unreasonable suggestion was made, 
however, that the Army and Air Force Acts should be self-contained 


codes of British military law, drawing on the experience of Scottish 


and English criminal jurisprudence. This view was rejected. 

Scottish doctrines regarding diminished responsibility and provoca- 
tion were, however, given more favourable consideration when the 
Homicide Bill was presented to parliament in 1956. Its objects were 
to amend the law of murder in England and Wales and to restrict 
liability to suffer the death penalty for murder throughout the whole of 
Great Britain. In promoting this measure, the Government has largely 
rejected the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment, but it has adopted the views of certain Conservative lawyers 
who had wished to reform the English law regarding capital punish- 
ment. ~ t 7 ‘ 


Intent to Kill 

The first section of the Act abolishes the doctrine of constructive 
malice in English law, so that apparently the crime of murder will in 
England (as was already the law in Scotland) be restricted to cases 


where there was intent to kill or to do such serious injury as would — 


reasonably be expected to cause death. The mere fact that death was 
caused in the course or furtherance of other crimes will no longer make 
the killing murder. Section three of the Act now leaves it to the jury 
in England to determine by the standard of the reasonable man whether 
the accused was so provoked as to lose his self-control. Words as well 
as acts are to be.considered, and so the English law regarding provoca- 
tion is now substarttially assimilated to Scottish law. But the statutory 


standard of the reasonable man may produce a divergence between the- 


two systems, for it is not certain that Scots law would necessarily 
test provocation by the effect it would have on the reasonable man 
in general. There may be justification for taking into consideration 


‘in Scots law (but not in English law) at least some of the special 


characteristics of the particular accused, such as deformity, race, colour, 
and religion, which might make him ‘particularly sensitive to certain 
kinds of provocation. 

Possibly the most revolutionary section of the Act is section two, 
which provides that if an accused has killed another when suffering 
from such abnormality of mind as substantially impaired his mental 
responsibility, he is to be convicted of manslaughter and not of murder. 
The Lord Chancellor has said*° that this Act introduces into English 
law the Scottish law of diminished responsibility, and the former 
Home Secretary and the Attorney-General have stated** that ‘ what we 
have done is to adopt and adapt the Scottish law of diminished responsi- 
bility in cases which do not amount to insanity ’. This statutory defence 
is, however, restricted to cases where the abnormality of mind is due to 
disease or injury, or to arrested or retarded development, or ‘to any 
inherent causes ’. The words ‘ any inherent causes’ in particular are of 


uncertain ambit, and Mr. Silverman tried unsuccessfully to secure the 


deletion of the whole clause specifying the types of mental abnormality 

which are to be taken into account. The object of the clause is apparently 

to restrict the defence of diminished responsibility in England to cases 

where medical evidence can substantiate the impairment of responsibility. 

Thus it is seemingly intended to exclude from the benefit of the defence 

cases where een apart) the accused had acted for example under 
(continued on page 717) 
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' April 24-30 


Wednesday, April 24 
Cabinet in Jordan resigns after demonstra- 
tions in Amman 


Egyptian Government publishes ‘memoran- 
dum on the Suez Canal. United States 
Government asks for meeting of Security 
Council to consider the question 

A letter from Mr. Bulganin to the Prime 
Minister is published ; 

It is reported from Lisbon that Roy Camp- 
bell, the poet, has been killed in a motor 
accident:in Portugal 


Thursday, April 25 


Martial law is declared throughout Jordan 
and a new Cabinet is appointed by King 
Hussein 

The United States Sixth Fleet is ordered to 
the eastern Mediterranean 


President Shukri el Kuwatly of Syria flies 
to Cairo to see President Nasser 


Hiesday, April 26. 

Mr. Suliman Toukan, Minister of Defence, 
is appointed Military Governor of Jordan 

U.N. Security Council discusses the Suez 
Canal dispute and adjourns sine die 


The Navy Estimates are published showing 
a reduction of £33,000,000 


Saturday, April 27 

The Jordan Government sets up military 
courts with power to impose the death 
penalty 

Mr. Mikoyan; Soviet Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, returns to Moscow from visit to 
Austria 


Soviet Union sends Note to West Germany 
on the subject of atomic rearmament 


Sunday, April 28 


King Hussein and his Foreign Minister fly 
to see King Saud of Saudi Arabia 


Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Minister of De- 
fence, returns to London from a visit to 
Mediterranean bases 


Monday, April 29 


U.S. Government offers $10,000,000 aid to 
Jordan 


Herr von Brentano, Foreign «Minister of 
Federal Republic, replies to Soviet pro- 
posal to ban nuclear weapons on German 
soil 

Sir Anthony Eden leaves hospita] in Boston 
after major operation 


Tuesday, April 30 
Parliament reassembles after “Easter recess 


American marines arrive on shore leave in 
Beirut, capital of the Lebanon 


Canal Users’ Association meets in London 


Prime Minister sends interim reply to Mr. 
Bulganin 
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A soldier on guard at a barbed wire barrier across a deserted street in Amman, capital of Jordan, after the cur 
on April 26. The curfew was imposed after martial law had been introduced following the resignation of 
Khalidi’s Government. The new Government is led by Mr. Ibrahim Hashim, who is over eighty 
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The scene at Windsor Castle last Sunday as the Queen eT eT at their annual de. Her Majesty 
accompanied by Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout.” This year the Scout movement is a oe its golden jubi 
and the centenary of the birth of its founder, Lord Baden-Powell 
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The Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied 
by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, inspect- 
ing a detachment of the Welsh Guards 
on Castle Green, Cardiff, last Saturday 
after receiving the Freedom of the City 
on behalf of the regiment; His Royal 
Highness is their Colonel-in-Chief 


Roland comet photographed from Berkshire last 


it was about 53,000,000 miles from the earth. 
is estimated to be over 5,000,000 miles 


visible in this country for about another week 
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The Queen and other members of the royal 

family ~:watching the cross-country event 

during the three-day British Society’s Horse 

Trials at Badminton, Gloucestershire, last week. 

The winner of the trials was Miss Sheila Willcox 
on High and Mighty 


‘At the Zoo’, by a six-year-old boy: in the Royal Drawing 
Society’s exhibition of children’s paintings at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, London 


Left: two of the six young chimpanzees who have just arrived 
from West Africa to take part in the London Zoo’s summer 
attraction of the chimpanzees’ tea party 
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Glad I don’t work for a big outfit! 


the things they say! 


Oh! Why not? , es er eT 


Well, you never see the boss, let alone get the chance of talking to him. Fact is, 
in a big factory like this you must be just a number without a name. 
Bit out-of-date aren’t you? In these I.C.1: factories there’s plenty of chances 


for a man to make himself heard. He can see his foreman or manager at any time, 


and he can call on his shop steward or his works councillor if he / 
wants help to put his case. Through them he can : 
: __ make his views heard right at the top. ee 3 ‘ 
; Maybe, but there can’t be much of a-matey spirit —I.C.I.’s just too big for that. 5 i ea 
Don’t you believe it! I.C.I. provides playing fields, recreation rooms and clubs where cd es ,. : 
all the chaps can get together. You should get yourself invited to an I.C.I. club some night — : 5 
: you’d see what I mean! Y Ba | 4 | ao = E 
: a peat ; Maybe I will. But don’t tell me that when I.C.I. provides all this it isn’t guided by self-interest. *. 7 te 
eae at Rhee Sm ih BR ae Si ete, 
oon: Of course it is. The Company wants to see the team spirit in all its works, __ 
| 3 deeply _ for it knows that a happy team produces the best results. = res " 


jury ie an ‘accused to be suey 
oe because of diminished 


in the MeNaghten Rules!* the standard Nprchie dctence ot 
In Scotland, the standard of i insanity will continue to depend on 
sus of reliable cao opinion, and fs. with it. roost 


: Paka Personality’ ; 
2 Cases of ‘ psychopathic personality ’ or characte Goode according 
__ to Sir ir David Henderson”®, differ from normal individuals quantitatively 
_ rather than qualitatively. Sometimes they are of a high intellectual 
ae but throughout their lives or from a comparatively early age 

- many have exhibited disorders of conduct of an anti-social. nature. 


_ They fail to grow up to any sense of reality or responsibility and are 


_ determined to get their own way regardless of cost. With the exception» 


B of a few extreme cases, individuals in this category are neither insane 

; east to be certifiable nor sane enough to be really safe in society. 

7. Often, therefore, it is only after they have committed some serious 
er crime of violence that society can deal with them at all; and at present 
we lack any special penal institution for them. They are notoriously 
eg to Ho nant pi etna penal or medical treatment. Future 


* 


The last of three talks: on ‘The 


| a 


of isis. is Deity bereft, 

_ To make undone whatever hath been done. 
@) sie the Greek poet Agathon, and his words were quoted 
~ with approval by Aristotle in his Ethics. I had something to 
“@say in my last talk* about the analogies that may be drawn 
R&A between the logic of necessity and possibility on the one hand 
and the logic of past, present and future on the other; but what these 
words: of the poet point to is not just an analogy but a positive 
connection between these two things. What is necessary par excellence, 
in the sense of being beyond any possibility of alteration, is the past, 
“whatever hath been done’. It is only with respect to the future that 
erent possibilities are really open; with respect to the past we can 


whether it was. this or that that happened. 
o one has yet produced a rigorous and satisfactory fort presenta- 
of these connections between time and necessity; but the person 
is « me nearest to it is the late Professor Lukasiewicz, and to have 
s is perhaps his most far-reaching achievement as a 
“What he put forward with this sort of problem in view was 
called a three-valued logic, that is a logic with three truth- 
-‘truth-value’ sounds alarmingly mathematical, but 
hrase designed to close up a rather obvious gap 


ey : we am whether something is heavy 


with as within the scope of sh defence. — 
tary loss of self-control which provides’ extenuating circumstances in 


been accepted by the laws of Scotland or of England. The Homicide Act, 


_ advances of the Homicide Act. They should at least reduce the aston- 


decision ages a a majority false in cases _ 
pac court can award i is death, alaan in 


% | Z Pee ~ Many-valued Logics — - ; 


that this or that is ‘possible’ only in the sense that we do not 


ill be open 0 .- 
aceee “psychopathic personality * for Px eS 
esc 


- Provocation and diminished responsibility are both aspects of involun- , 


if ea wish: 


law and morals. A general principle of extenuating circumstances has ‘not 


however, should liberalise to a great extent the English law of murder. _ 
After the sharp repudiation by parliament of Scottish solutions at the 
time of the Army Act, a Scottish lawyer may take some satisfaction 
in the part played by Scottish criminal law in securing the limited 


ishing disparity between capital sentences in Scotland and England— 
which has been noted for two centuries**.—Third Programme 


1 tor Lord President Inglis in Orr Ewing vy. Orr Ewing’s Trs. (1884) 11 R 600 at p. 629. § 


2 For. a comparative discussion of Scottish and English criminal procedure see United rl 
764573 Vol. I Part 2 in British Commonwealth Series, Stevens, London, 1955 PP. 
- , 


3 Op. cit. pp. 709-710. <7 
4 Op. cit. 730-732; Contrast the English cases of Holmes v. D.P.P. (1946) A.C. 588 and ; 
Bedder v. D.P.P. (1954) 1 W-L.R. 1119 (discussed in this series by A. L. Armitage in 
December 1954) with the Scottish cases of Gilmour 1938 J.C. 1; Hill 1941 J.C. 59 and 
Delaney 1945 J.C. 138. 
5 (1843) 4 St.Tr. (N.S.) 
6 R. v. Windle (1952) > A ¥8 826; Lord Hewart L. C.J. Essays and Observations at p. 224. ; 
ne hd (1863) 4 Irv. 301 at p 343. any 
E.g., Millar (1874) 3 ean 16 at p. 18; Sharp 1927 J.C. 66. ‘ } 


} ° Brown (1907) 5 Adam 312. 


‘© Report Cmd. 8932/1953 Recommendation No. 21 and § 365; and see generally for 
discussion of criminal responsibility in aes and English law. ‘ 

4 For a recent example see Mitchell 1951 J.C fl 

The leading cases on diminished pps ent a in Scottish law are discussed in the 
work referred to in note 2 supra. p. 721 et seq. The Scottish law regarding insanity is 
also dealt with in the same chapter. 

318 See in particular Kirkwood 1939 J.C. 36; Carraher 1946 J.C. 108. = ; 

“ E.g., Kirkwood sup, cit. Ly : 

Kirkwood. : 


6 Macdonald Criminal Law Sth Ed., 117. 
11 McLean (1876) 3 Coup. 334. 


38 Wilson (1877) tbid 429; also fire-raising Fergusson (1894) 1 Adam 517. 

18 Now s. 70. 7°21 Feb. 1957. “ 15 Nov. 1956, 

% Aitken (1902) 4 Adam 88. 

23 According to the Attorney-General’s statement during the Second Reading of the Bill 
15 Nov. 1956. ‘ 


% See esp. Carraher ref. note 13 supra. 


137 et seg.; See also Mental 


23 Report Royal Commission on Capital Punishment pp. ; 
and Norwood East. 


Abnormality and Crime, Macmillan, London, 1949 chapter V 
Society and the Criminal, H.M.S.O. 1949 chapter VIII. 

% See Hume Commentaries on the Law of Scotland Respecting Crimes, Bell and Bradfute, 7 
Edinburgh 1844 Ed. p. 10 et seg. for the position in eighteenth-century Scotland; ~ fs 
Report Royal Commission on Capital Punishment Appendix III tables 1 & 2; Radzinowicz a 
History of English Criminal Law vol. I, 1948, Stevens, London, Part I. For the eighteen a 
years 1928-1945 no executions were carried out in Scotland. * 
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Logic Game’ by A. N. PRIOR 


or light, we would be said to be asking about the weight of the object. 
Again, when we ask whether something is cheap or expensive, we would 
be said to be asking about its cost. Then again, when we ask whether - 
a man is tall or short, we would be said to be asking about his height. 
Now suppose we ask whether a statement is false or true—what are we 
asking about then? We have no ordinary word for it, so the logicians 
quite sensibly have coined one—they say we are asking about the 
statement’s ‘ truth-value’. The truth-value of a statement is its truth 
or falsehood; at least, we ordinarily assume that those are the only 
two possibilities. Once you know this, it is obvious what a three-valued 
logic is; it is a logic in which allowance is made for statements being 
neither true nor false but some third thing of the same sort. And 
Lukasiewicz’ view, when he first elaborated this system, seems to have 
been that statements about what has already come to pass, and about 
what is bound to come to pass, are either true or false; but if there 
is some still-future matter the outcome of which depends on chance or 
free choice, and the issue is not yet settled, then there are not as yet 
any facts one way or the other with which statements about this 
matter could agree or disagree, so we may say that such statements 
are neither true nor false but neuter, to give the third truth-value 
a name, 

To explain one ‘of the main results which Lukasiewicz hoped to 
achieve by means of these neuter a I must introduce another 


_* Printed in THE LisTENER of April 25 


RSS tent! ae is not as alarming as. it ada. ‘the term 1 tate lik c 
_and false if p is false or neuter; and ‘ possibly 


, function. In ordinary two-valued logic we would say that a statement of 
the. form ‘p and q’ 
eee by this that whether the statement as a whole is true or false depends 


a entirely on whether its parts are true or false. For example, if the 
_-—-—s separate statements ‘grass is green’ and * the sky is blue’ are both 
of them true, then the compound statement ‘grass is green and the 
ete) sky is blue’ is automatically true too; and if either of the two separate 


parts is false, the compound is automatically false. We could set this 
out if we wanted to in a sort of multiplication table—in fact it will 
be exactly like a multiplication table for the numbers 1 and 0. A 
truth and a truth (that is a truth joined to a truth by ‘ and_’), is a truth, 
just as 1 X 1= 1; a truth and a falsehood is a. falsehood, just as 
ot X0=0;a falsehood and a truth is a falsehood, just as 0 X 1 = 0; 
anda falsehood and a falsehood is a falsehood, just as 0 X 0 = 0. Again, 
whether the statement ‘grass is not green’ is true or false depends 
. “entirely on whether the simple ‘grass is green’ is true or false.-If 
> Brass is green ‘is true, * grass is not green’ is automatically false, and 
if ‘grass is green’ is false, ‘grass is not green’ is automatically true. 
So here we have another truth- function, and once again we could express 
ce... its properties by means of a table, this time like the table for 1-x 
_ where x is 0 or 1. ‘ Not’ 
: as 1-1=0, and ‘not’ applied to a falsehood gives a truth, just ‘as 
a 1-0 =r - 

Even the chief of all the logician’s special words, the word ‘if’, 
has a sense in which it is truth-functional, though it is not often used 
-. jn this sense in common speech. You can see what an advantage it is 

to be dealing just with truth-functions. Suppose you have a long 
oe formula, with lots of p’s and q’s in it that can stand for any statements 
| at all, and you want to know whether this formula expresses a logical 
law, that is, you want to know whether it is true regardless of what 
the p’s and q’s stand for. If there is nothing in it but truth-functions, 
all you need to do is consider all the possible ways in which truth 
and falsehood can be distributed among your p’s and q’s, and work out 
by your tables what the whole thing comes to in each case; if it always 
comes out true, what you have is a law, and if it does not, it is not. 


Expression of a Law 
a> Let us take a simple example—the formula ‘ not both-p and not-p ’. 
I have not given you a symbol for ‘both’, it is actually K, so this 
= formula works out as NKpNp. Suppose, first, that p is true. Then 
ey: - *not p’, by the table for ‘ not’, will be false, and ‘ both p and not p’ 
“= will combine a true and a false statement; and this, by the table for 
4 ‘and ’, will be false. And since ‘ both p and not p’ is false, ‘ not both 
p and not p’ is true, by the table for ‘not’. All that is on the 
supposition that p is true; but if you suppose p false the tables will 
_ give you the same result by a different route; so the thing is true either 
way—that is, this formula NKpNp expresses a logical law. 


ee the basis of truth-value tables goes back to C. S. Pierce, in a paper of 
- 1885, and it is now, almost everywhere, one of the first things that 
students of logic learn. It came to this country, I think, through 
Wittgenstein, who started this unfortunate practice of describing any- 


thing verifiable by truth-value calculation as a ‘ tautology ’. 
___. _ There seem to be branches of logic in which truth-value calculation 
is not enough, and the logic of 1 necessity and possibility i is one of them. 


re For it would seem that whether ‘necessarily p’ and ‘possibly p’ are 
‘ true or false, does not depend solely on whether the simple p is true or 


false. It does, of course, depend on it up to a point; if the plain p is true, 
we know that ‘ possibly P: is also true, and if the plain p is false, we 
know that ‘necessarily p’ is also false. But if p is true, that is not 

enough to decide whether ‘necessarily p’ is true—some truths, we 
would ordinarily say, are necessary truths while others are merely 

- contingent, that is, although they happen to be true they might very 
well not have been. And if p is false, that is not enough to decide 
whether ‘possibly p’ is false—some falsehoods, certainly, are also 
Epes auc but not all of them. 

What Lukasiewicz argued was that it only seems impossible to 
represent the forms ‘ necessary p’ and ‘ possibly p’ as truth-functions 
because we assume that the only truth-values are truth and falsehood; 

if we admit neuter statements, it is a different story. Whether the 
Pe forms ‘necessarily p’ and ‘ possibly p’ are true or false is indeed not 
fully determined by whether the plain p is true or false; but whether 
‘necessarily p’ and ‘possibly p’ are true, false or neuter is fully 
determined by whether the plain p is true, false or neuter: It works 


-_ 
ae > 


* 


is a truth-function of its two parts, meaning 


applied to a truth gives a falsehood, just 


This method of verifying and falsifying formulae by calculation on 


: ‘necessarily { p? is antomati cle true if the 


or neuter, and false if p is false. This does not sound right; 


A statement is true only if it is a correct account either of something 


which has already come to pass, and so cannot any longer not have come u 
to pass, or of something which has yet to. come to pass but is already — 


bound to do so. So only what is necessary for one reason or the other 


is really true either because it has already happened and cannot be 


altered or because it is bound to happen. And a statement is false 


come to pass, and. therefore cannot now be as the statement said, or of 
something which has yet to come to pass but is bound to do so ‘other- 


wise than as the statement says. So only what is hers: for one 


reason or the other is rally false. 


The True and the Necessary - 


only if it is an incorrect account either of something which has already — 


This does not mean that whatever is possible is true, ‘for siete 
the possible comprises nothing that is false, it does comprise, beside what _ 


is true, what is not as yet either false or true. The fact that the true 
and the necessary are co-extensive does not mean that the man who 
says “‘ My horse is bound to win’ iis never worse off than the man who 
says simply ‘My horse will win’; for if the possibility of his horse’s 
winning and the possibility of its not winning | are both still open, 
the man who says ‘ My horse is bound to win ° has said something 
definitely false, while the man who just says “My horse will win’ 

has indeed said something which is not true, but it is not false either. 


- When looked at in this way, this account of the necessary and the — 


possible is attractive; the real difficulties of three-valued logic arise 
when we consider words like ‘and’. On ordinary two-valued assump- 
tions, no logical word is more obviously and flatly truth-functional 


than ‘and’, but it is difficult to preserve this truth-functional character — 


of ‘and’ in a three-valued logic; that is, it is difficult to maintain 
that whether the compound ‘ p and q’ is true, false or neuter depends 
solely on whether its two parts are true, false or neuter. For when the 
two parts are both of them neuter, we want to say in some cases that 


the combination of them is neuter also, and in other cases that it is 


definitely false. Suppose the two parts are ‘John will wear a blue 
tie’ and ‘James will wear a red handkerchief’, and both James and 
John have still to make up their minds on these matters; we are in 
this case happy enough about saying that the compound statement 
‘John will wear a blue tie and James will wear a red handkerchief ’ 
is neuter in truth-value just as its parts are. But suppose the two parts 
are ‘John will wear a blue tie’ and ‘ John will not wear a blue tie’. 
If John has not yet decided whether to wear a blue tie or not, we again 


have a pair of neuter propositions, but the combination ‘ John both > 


will and will not wear a blue tie’ doesn’t seem at all neuter—most of 


us would want to rule that out as plain false, and we would have no 


auld in 1 this case about equating the false with the impossible. . 


The Three-valued ‘ And’ 


Lukasiewicz took this dilemma squarely i the horns, ahd ruled that 


the three-valued ‘and’ is truth-functional, and that the result of com- 


bining two neuter statements by means ‘of ‘and’ is always another — 


neuter statement, even if it happens to be of the form ‘p and not-p’. 
In this way he did give a clear and rigorous formulation to a logical 


‘system allowing for a third truth-value; but one cannot help feeling 
that he only did it by putting at least one poor word to something like © 


forced labour, and I do not think we have yet heard the end of this 
story. 

Lukasiewicz went on from the study of three-valued logic to the 
elaboration of similar systems involving not merely one but an indefinite 
number of truth-values in between the usual two; though in the 
closing years of his life he was for some reason strongly attracted 


to the view that the number of truth-values is precisely four. This — 
last development is not one in which I am personally able to follow — 
him; my own view is that the future of the subject lies in the direction 


of the system with an infinity of values. It also seems to me that the ~ 
notion of a truth-value needs to be broadened. With some sorts of logical 


calculation, what is important about a statement is not its simple truth - 


or falsity, but when it is true, or in what possible circumstances it would 


be true, and it is sometimes useful to describe: as a phe sce ce 


but itis <: 
_ not so bad if you remember the relation between necessity and time with 3 


which I started, and then remember what the three truth-values are. 


1STENER, Apa 18) of 

of the ‘ ‘managers’ in our contem- 
“ae, society; and that goes for his state- 
ment that, the people who have ever 
essed power, the managers of modern society 


will agree further that they are consider- 
‘e competent than the rest of us, that 
es ey Yt question much > ‘the value of what 
iiiey. are doing, and that they are totally loyal to 
‘Se whatever society they happen to be working for. 
= _ Sir Charles leaves us, at the end of his well- 
- informed survey, faced by a very old dilemma, 
rising anew with regard to those active men 
. walking ‘down the corridors: How are we going 
to prevent them having dangerous power, and, 
7 wat one and the same time, let them have enough 
power to see us through? He offers no approach 
me t0- 2 solution, but he has made it clear that, if 
_ his analysis is to be accepted, we must not 
expect any help in the task from these powerful | 
Pend competent managers themselves. Since they 
do not question much the value of what they — 
are doing’, it seems highly improbable that they 
ce will discover the vital necessity of adding to their 
3 - own organisation an apparatus at least as well 
73 adapted for the missing functions of research, 
‘self-criticism, growth and progress as is the 
existing _ organisation for administration and 
_ control. 
Experience with nal alunwry societies has 
taught some of us the benefits of defining more 
clearly these missing functions and of bringing 
“| them into more explicit association with those 
f of decision and action. We believe that such a 
“ sensory’ apparatus, used as a complement to 


- - world out of its present depressed bewilderment. 
Yours, etc., i, 


_—-Braziers Op ees Ja NorMaAN GLAISTER 


Prats —An enihalmetis iene dnd pe-reader of 
"C P. Snow’s novels, I listened to his recent talk 


_ joyment. On the nature of managerial power in 
_ modern industrial society, the views of a Civil 
Service Commissioner must command a good — 
al of respect, Towards the end of his talk, 
1owever, Sir Charles Snow suggested that, not- 
withstanding our fear of ‘ power and those who 
possess it’, and our invention of ‘a good many 
7 safeguards, and checks and balances, . . . in some 
¢ ions at least we ought to give our managers 
heads’; and Sir Charles quotes as a ‘local 
nple atomic Power, unfortunately without 
‘the sort of ways in which the atomic 


ly as well intentioned as any, Most 


the executive body of managers, could lift the 


©The Corridors of Power’ with heightened ‘en-— 


ws 


wee See ee are Titers: on Meciccning vier or * topics arising out of articles or tales. printed in 
ms _ ‘THE LISTENER | but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of “space 


re power at the end of the eighteenth century, and 


will determine our prosperity for perhaps the 
‘next hundred years. Doubtless too, not enough 

people have realised this yet: witness the sad 
emigration in large numbers to the Western 
_ Hemisphere and elsewhere, all too often in the 
peo of ‘ Britain is finished ’ 

-To admit these truths, however, should not 
‘blind us to the practical. difficulties raised by Sir 
Charles Snow’s suggestion—at any rate so far 
as his atomic power example goes. Take one of 
the first ptoblems in planning a development 
programme for atomic power: the siting of 
atomic power stations, To those who are con- 
cerned at least as much with the positive 
economic, social, and physical planning prob- 
lems. which their location inevitably poses in 
this” Jand-hungry country, as to guard our 
precious but diminishing treasure of unspoilt 
scenery (the aspect which has received most 

publicity), the atomic power authorities already 
seem to have been given their own head too 
»much, Thus the South of Scotland Electricity 
’ Board’s announcement that the largest atomic 
power station in Europe was to be built on a 


site already earmarked by the Board at Hunters-- 


ton on the Ayrshire coast, was, I believe, the 
first that the landowner, local planning authority, 
or anyone else had heard of it. In other words, 
the “ managers’ of a large public authority, no 
doubt with admirable motives, but probably not 
unaware that the pressure of ‘ national interest’ 
would be on their side if any ‘ difficulty’ 
cropped up, presented the people and planners 
of the Clyde Coast with a fait accompli, One 
could quote other instances of this readiness by 
some “managers” to brush aside ‘checks and 
balances’ in their hurry to get on with their job. 
_ It is possible, therefore, that two dangers may 
be implicit in a policy of < giving the managers 
their heads’, First, and more immediate, is the 
danger of a diminished respect, among Private 
firms and individuals, for the rule of law in 
general and planning law in particular; thereby, 
for example, adding to the difficulties of plan- 
ning ‘authorities and their officers in the battle 
against what has been called ‘ Subtopia ’. 
Second, and perhaps more important, is the 
" possibility. that: over-emphasis on industrial 
‘power and development may in the long run 
prove to be a repetition of the Victorian error 
of assuming that economic progress auto- 
matically ensures social advance, 

If, after the issues involved have been Publicly 
debated, due process of law affords the atomic- 
power, or other authorities, greater freedom, that 
is one thing; but for such authorities to ignore 
the law as it now stands is quite another, How- 
ever much many of us might regret the results 
of legal changes in this respect, we should be 
obliged to accept the declared intention of 
parliament and_ people; but until the law is 
changed, are we wrong in deploring the too- 
should departures from it by authorities which 


ery pr 

2, and iar the question is one of amount’, 
a view, is zero falsehood, arid it might have been better to t 
C falschood-values’ instead of ‘ truth-values ’, But Peirce only 
a ith Votues this out in passing as a possible line of development; it. was left 
ming: to big t Lukasiewicz and his school to make something of it. 
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. ‘The siting of atomic power stations is 
admittedly but one aspect of one of Sir Charles 
Snow’s examples: it would be interesting to 
hear from listeners with knowledge of other 
aspects, other examples, or other ‘managers’, 
whether, as one hopes, the autocratic tendency 
I have instanced is not a general and increasing 
one.—Yours, etc., 


Aberdeen PETER W. PECK’ 


Dilemma of the Personnel Officer 

Sir,—I regret the lateness of this letter but my 
copy of THe LIsTENER for March 7 has only 
just come to hand. In it I have read Mr. Blair- 
Cunynghame’s views on personnel management 
with astonishment. I knew many members of 
personnel management thought and acted like 
that; I never expected to find one of them admit- 
ting it quite so nakedly. 

Seldom can a blacker pot have miscalled a 
kettle than when Mr. Blair-Cunynghame says: 
: Certainly . . . the personnel officer is an integral 

part of the management team and, despite a few 

misguided affirmations to the contrary, mostly 
arising from that most common of all human 


weaknesses, a wish for power out of proportion — 


to ability and position, this is now generally 
accepted . . . [my italics. ] 


I suppose Sir Frederic Hooper and Sir Miles 


Thomas, as quoted by Mr. Blair-Cunynghame, — 


suffer from this weakness, or so he would seem 
to imply. 

Personnel management personnel (horrible 
phrase) may be. necessary, or at least perhaps 
useful, as advisers and negotiators, provided they 
know their job; and they certainly have no 
monopoly of this particular quality. But it is 
most undesirable, if not disastrous, that, to quote 
Mr. Blair-Cunynghame again, ‘ responsibilities’ 
of personnel management are ‘ subsequent train- 
ing and wise promotion’, ‘ dismissal’, ‘ fixing 
of remuneration and conditions of service at all 
levelscce2s 
its claws into all these things, as it too frequently 
does, good morale is finished. The men with 
real responsibility, i.e., the men who every day, 
and all day, directly control and have to handle 
other men, have their authority and influence 
undermined, and leadership vanishes throughout 
the afflicted organisation. 

Management should be at the top of a 
pyramid, with proper and strictly defined chains 
of command from the peak to every point 
beneath. Mr. Blair-Cunynghame’s concept of 
personnel management makes this quite impos- 
sible and is, in fact, and stripped of its many 
pretensions, simply authority without responsi- 
bility.—Yours, etc., 


Kirkuk, Iraq H. W. S. MARSHALL 


The Logic Game 


Sir,—Professor A. N. Prior’s logical aie 
(‘ The Logic Game’, THE LISTENER, April 18) 
arises only because it has been illogically not 


When personnel management gets. 


Weew 


“2 In wind tunnel experiments, which simulate actual __ 
flying conditions, model aircraft made of soft metal 
are used to display the full effect of the intense heat - 
generated by air friction at high speeds. ~— ; 

Under these conditions even steel suffers weaken- 
ing and distortion. The steel industry is developing 
special alloy steels to overcome the heat barrier. 


Steel in the jet-age _ 


Absa work of the British steel industry is more 
varied than ever—and more vital to our 
economy. There are steel components in super- 
sonic aircraft and in guided rockets. There is steel 
by thousands of tons in the new atomic power 
stations. And goods made wholly or largely of steel 
formed over 40% of Britain’s exports in 1956. 
Today it matters very much indeed that Britain’ 
steel industry should be preparing for the growing 
and changing needs of tomorrow and that Britain’s 
steel makers should be of the highest calibre. - 
The men who head the departments in a modern 


Steel is judged by its performance 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.w.l. :F 


steelworks are chosen not only for their skill and 


“technical knowledge but also for their ability to 


make plans and put them into effect—not in isola- 


tion but as members of a team. There is great 


variety amongst them: engineers and arts men, 
metallurgists, chemists and mathematicians. And 


their work is tremendously varied too. But all of it 


is challenging, responsible and important. — 

As steel makes ever-increasing contributions to 
the nation’s industrial progress and to her economy, 
the prospects for these men grow. Theirs are et 
jobs in an industry wine a great future. 
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then | x necessarily 


ely pees this. ore oe be 
cO = for more modern a Te 


Nev ie wy dD. 0. PITCHES 
Seat 
_ The Chior bE: Military Power ill 
Sir,—It is generally a trifle dangerous to 
Pehee tate anything as the first, or the oldest, or 
the greatest. May I suggest, ‘then, that in the 
eae article by Professor D. W. Brogan 
in THE LisTENER of March 14, entitled ‘ Politics 
f at Arms in the United States ’, , the statement 
& that the Constitution of this country ‘ 1s: the- 
_ oldest written constitution in the world’ needs 
a little qualification? 
- Doubtless, as related to nations, ey is the 
_ truth. But it happens that considerably before 


the Federal Constitution was~ ratified by the 


_ thirteen former colonies in the years 1787 to 
1789 (one still later) several of these, now 
_ become states, had adopted written constitutions. 

My own state, the Commonwealth of 

SMamachunett, in which, as the Massachusetts 

; es Colony, the American Revolution had 
_ begun, is today still operating under the con- 
_ stitution adopted in 1780 (with amendments, of 
course). This document was written largely by | 
the two Adamses, John and Samuel, of whom 
a later became President of the United 
States. Its provisions and wording had a 
marked effect on the content and language of 
the later Federal draft, though néither Adams 
_ was present at the Convention. 

This was true in particular of te tamnoue 
Bill of Rights, the first ten amendments which 
it became necessary to add to the Federal 

ea Constitution in order to secure ratification by 
several important states. The second of these 
amendments Professor Brogan quotes, relating 
to military service. Most of these ten were found 


- first in the Massachusetts Constitution, and are. 


‘still there today. — 

In fact the language in the basic law of 
‘Massachusetts is a clearer statement of American 
_ determination not to be dominated by the 
military than that in the Federal Constitution. 
‘Could any words more explicitly bear out your 
- contributor’s thesis than these, found in Article 
- XVII of the Constitution of Massachusetts: 


The people have a right to keep and bear arms 


= for the common defense. And as, in time of peace, - 


c 


armies are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to 

be maintained without the consent of the 
~ — Tegislature; and the military power shall always 
be held in an exact subordination to the civil 
authority and be ‘governed by it. . 


nil ‘was not rhetoric : hard experience begat it! 


C 


ie >". — _ Yours, etc., 
te; " Howard s. RUSSELL 
Warland, Massachasets - 
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sa user of oxygen I have had dealings 

British Oxygen Co, since 1912, I 
contributor does, that the reason 
ee iors. ie Figs tea of 


wrong. as X cannot — 


Monopoly i in British Industry 


rc ) is that Got ‘is no ed to ed 
a beneficent monopoly; further, that a 


m opoly improperly conducted destroys itself, 


ia Yours, cic 
ee BevA. ‘STANSELL 
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English and F peach’ 


Sir,—In a letter to THE LISTENER, aubtched 
on. April 25, M. L. Boudoux writes to correct 
my © mistake ’ in saying that the word ‘ realise’ 
in French does not carry our meaning of 

‘ understand ’, adding that as far as he can 
remember [how long is that?] it has always had 
the double sense of understanding, and, for 
example, converting one’s possessions into cash. 

_ I think that the letter has in fact made my 

point. My broadcast was largely inspired by the 


es 


_ growing concern of cultured Frenchmen at what 
_ they feel to be the unnecessary or improper use 


of Anglicisms. The use of ‘ réaliser’ for ‘ under- 
stand’ has been cited by them as a horrid 
example; and as far as J can remember in a 
continuous association with France of nearly 
thirty years, it is only recently that the meaning 
regarded by M. Boudoux as general and 
lege has come into my en, It shocks me 
sti 


“For the rest, I would refer the writer of the — 


letter to Harrap’ s splendid dictionary—French- 
English section. There, the meaning accepted by 


-M. Boudoux is described as ‘a hardly admissible 


Anglicism, frequent in recent journalism of the 
more illiterate type’—Yours, etc., 
Paris THOMAS CADETT 


Remand Broadcasts 

Sir,—Would you allow me to express in your 
columns some appreciation and criticism of 
your religious broadcasts. Appreciation, because 
in the majority of them, whether the place be 
cathedral or humble village church or chapel, 


the Message seems to be on the very highest 


level. In fact in recent months, the Message has 
often been such that I would not like to have 
missed it—I have been greatly helped. Criticism, 
because frequently the organist has taken 
liberties to which he has no right. I have had 
much experience as an organist and have writ- 
ten many hymn-tunes, so that I write from ex- 


_ perience. 


What happens? If you could see, as I lave 
seen, the suffering and distress caused—where 
comfort should be given—to patients in hos- 
pitals, you would perhaps be surprised. Every- 
one is obviously enjoying the service or the 
= Sunday Half-hour ’, and then, for no apparent 


reason, the organist ‘proclaims “what i is coming, 


and whilst the choristers sing unison, the or- 
ganist plays anything but what the composer 


- intended—even going into awful discord—and 


believe me, patients are really distressed, the 


whole service is spoilt for them. Nor are hos- 


pital patients the only ones who deplore this 
and are upset by it. Many are the people I have 
met who are terribly upset about it, and I write 


this in the sincere hope that the B.B.C. will 


realise that it is in their power to put a stop to 
it—and not before it is time—to forbid any 

‘going off the rails’, and to instruct organists 
to play the music as written. If there is a unison 
verse, or others where the words demand all 
that one can give, use fuller chords, but do not 
throw people completely off their’ singing, as 
many organists | do. 

After all, it is only ‘ showing off’. A conse- 
crated Christian organist could never do such 
a te eek not dream of it, Would a 

>» 


The proce Rocks" on ae 
Sir,—We resent very strongly the joterceeee “7 
he Living Rocks (THE 
LIsTENER, April 25)-that the book has been 
spoiled by being ‘casually slapped together by 


of your reviewer ofeT 


the publishers in a take-it-or-leave-it confusion 
of text, tables, and indexes’. When this exciting 
book came into our hands in the French lan- 
guage we decided to provide the reader with 
everything he needed, including a new text by 
Geoffrey Grigson, a table of geological time 


compiled with the assistance of the Geological. 


Museum, and indexes. 
When ‘this trouble is taken it is ungracious of 
an anonymous reviewer to refer to the book as 
‘slapped together” because he is impatient or 
uncomprehending, We may have confused the 
matter, but he has no authority for saying that 
our attitude is careless or cynical. The ‘ mis- 
prints’, of which he mentions two, are the 
result of the book’s being printed abroad, and 
are not due to ignorance. Perhaps your reviewer 
knows a way of dealing with foreign printers 
which will make this kind of accident ‘ glaring 
and unnecessary ’.—Yours, etc., 
Phoenix House Ltd., 
London, W.C. 2 


JoHN BAKER 
Managing Director 


Inventor of Aunt-frightening Island 
Sir,—Surely Mr. R. H. Pearson’s claim (THE 
LISTENER, April 18) that his father pioneered 
the automatic tea-kettle for early rising irene 
is incorrect. 
I can remember that an officer in the Sane 


had produced one back in 1900. His name was > 


Dopping-Heppenstall. I can also remember 
the sensation he created with some contraption 
he had on his bike when he arrived at our 
Officers’ 
Depot at Naas, Co. Kildare, in 1900. 

Yours, Nae : 


Cheltenham | JaRRETT-KERR 


Better Sleep for the Elderly 
Sir,—It is an astonishing suggestion that beer 
may ‘be responsible for indigestion in elderly 
people after a supper of beer, cheese, and onions. 
Al: nutrition experts, I believe, would agree that 


beer is assimilated quickly and completely, and. 


most of them would probably consider it to be 
in general an aid to digestion of other foods. 
Certainly, many authoritative statements on the 
positive value of beer as a digestive could be 
cited. 

For present purposes, however, it should be 
necessary only to quote that made recently by 


Professor W. Stepp, the celebrated vitaminolo- — 


gist: 

The custom of drinking beer with meals, 
especially in the evening, is the outcome of long 
experience, and the food ‘ goes down’ better even 
for weary, irritable persons who have no 
appetite . . . When drunk in moderate quantities, 
beer promotes digestion. 

Yours, etc., 
G. E. SANDARS 
Secretary, the Institute of Brewing 
London, W.1 


Sir,—The belief that cheese is a cause of 
insomnia is a very old one. I remember a couplet 
told me by my mother over seventy years ago: 

‘O cheese, thou art an awkward elf 
Digesting all things but thyself. 
Yours, etc., 


Birmingham, 20 FRANK JONES 


Mess in the Royal Dublin Fusilier 
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HERE is one painting by Bonnard in the selection of Cie 
heim Museum paintings now showing at the Tate, and one 
Bonnard that counts in the selection of Musée d’Art Moderne 
paintings showing at the R.B.A. Galleries. At both exhibitions 
the effect is the same. It is unfair to other twentieth-century painters 
that their works should be seen in the same galleries as Bonnard’s. The 


visitor can only be recommended to take the precaution of saving the 


Bonnards till last if he wants 
to get the fullest possible enjoy- 
ment from these exhibitions. 
Once the Bonnards have been 
looked at, everything else is 
devalued. It is not that one is 
less aware than one would 
otherwise have been of the high 
merits of the Matisse ‘ Nude 
in the Studio’ and ‘ Odalisque 
with Red Breeches ’, the Utrillo 
*L’Impasse Cottin ’, the Vuil- 
lard portrait of Mme. Suzanne 
Després, or Derain’s ‘La 
Blonde’ at the R.B.A., or of 
the Picasso ‘ Accordionist ’, the 
pair of analytical-cubist still 
lifes by Braque, Kandinsky’s 
‘Picture with White Edge’, 
Delaunay’s ‘Window on the 
City’ or the Léger ‘ Composi- 
tion’ of 1925 at the Tate—to 
mention but a few outstanding 
Pictures. No, it is not that we 
become blind to the virtues. of 
_ these and others—and in the 
_ Matisses and the Utrillo they | 
are very great virtues. It is 
only that, when the Bonnards 
have been seen, those virtues 
do not appear profoundly 
important. 
I am reminded of my first 
visit to the Academia in 
Venice. The impact of the Tintorettos was terrific as one rich, searing, 
startling, tragic vision after another exploded into view. It was over- 
whelming. Suddenly, turning round, I was confronted with a single 
_ Titian, the ‘ Pieta’, and Tintoretto was invalidated. Once the Titian 
_ had been seen, the Tintorettos were only beautiful pictures, they had 
lost their relevance to life. This, for me, is the effect that Bonnards have 
upon other modern pictures. The others may be beautiful, skilful, 
exciting, poetic. 
admiration, because the pictures do not seem true. 

Few painters have the power, fortunately, to invalidate in this way 
the art of those who stand to be compared with them. Titian has it, 
Rembrandt has it, and Velasquez and Cézanne. And I find that Bon- 
nard has it. He is obviously smaller in stature, much smaller, than these 
supreme masters, but he is made of the same fabric as they are. It 
is as difficult to define as it is easy to recognise the transcendent 
quality such artists have, but possibly it derives from the depth of com- 
passion with which each stroke of the brush is somehow weighted. 

In asking why Bonnard lacks the stature of the greatest masters, 
I do not think it really tells against him that his work is haunted by 
a disagreeable, sickly, prissy art nouveau rhythm: this is only a matter 
of taste, something to be accepted as we accept Rembrandt’s lamentable 
fondness for the bric-a-brac of amateur theatricals. The real weakness 
is a certain lack of muscularity in his forms, a lack of incisiveness, of 
ruthlessness. Had I not been looking at the ‘Man and Woman’ at the 
_R.B.A., I should also have said that he failed to express what is darkest 


Round he Lorde Galleries 


ee ny DAVID SYLVESTER Be are 


‘Dining Room on the Garden’, by Pierre Bonnard: in the exhibition of paintings 
from the Guggenheim Museum, New York, now at the Tate gee 


to unravel. 


But their qualities become a matter for academic” 


) ‘ 
P \? 


and deepest in human experience, that the ‘ human content’ of his work — 


was too superficial. But to consider this early painting, dating from 
1900, is to realise that, if this deficiency generally operates, it was by 
his choice: it is to appreciate the truth of Derain’s comment, ‘ He could 
have been greater still, he was too modest and too nice, he didn’t know 
himself what he could do’. 


The ‘Man and Woman’ encompasses — 
those darker and deeper emotions that govern what is tragic in love 


between the sexes, emotions — 


which Bonnard generally chose 


“too modest and too nice’. _ 
‘So the ‘ Dining Room on the 
Garden’ in the Guggenheim 
collection shows him, in a 
glory of his maturity as 


teristically, with a subject more 
trivial. 
more trivial. For Bonnard’s 
_ especial contribution to paint- 
ing, which is fully evident in 
this picture, was to show forth 
the nature. of perception itself. 
He paints what is seen and, at 
the same time, the conditions 


picture, we are not confronted 
by an organised scene where 
everything is artificially in 
place. A jug or a bowl or a 
chair suddenly swims into view 
as if it had not been there a 
moment ago, and in becoming 
aware that it is there we lose 
sight of something else. The 
' process of perceiving reality as 
well as the reality is re-created 


ing. Reality is made to unfold 
before us, around us. It is not 
as it were ready-made. It has 
When we come upon an impressionist painting, it is like 
turning a corner and seeing a view laid out in front of us, there and 


now. A Bonnard, on the other hand, is like a familiar room when we > 
first wake up in ‘the morning : 


everything has to be recognised ease 
identified afresh, one thing after another, in time. 

I would like to suggest two comparisons, though there is no space to 
justify them, which may help to situate Bonnard. The first is with 
Proust. I am not thinking so much of the affinity of mood, of tone, 
though there is this. I am thinking of the fact that while he re-creates 


an experience, the content of the experience, he is at the same time 


analysing the experience considered as a process. The second analogy 


is with Rodin. Compare at the Tate the head of the woman in the 


‘Dining Room on the Garden’ with the late, over-life-size head by 
Rodin which faces the entrance to the Guggenheim exhibition. 
form is moulded with very much the same sort of pliability. Looking 
at either head I am reminded of the words used by Rodin to Gsell in 
describing a much earlier work, the * St. John the Baptist * 
gressive unfolding of the gesture’. Here it is not the gesture that seems _ 
to be unfolded, a vision itself. 


The British Museum Guiceiada: Volume | XXI Number ts price Sap 


contains a number. of short articles | about recent acquisitions by the 
Museum and eight illustrated plates including - photographs of 


eer’ wine cups from the Far East. 


Not to lay bare, because he > was, 


painter, dealing, more eae 


in our perception of the paint- — 


The 


—‘ the pro- . 


More trivial yet not — 


of seeing. As we look at the — 


— = 
coins from the Lockett Collection, a bronze bust of 3 a ee ee 


. 


' letter full of home truths—for example, 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 
Also, the book eens igininaiee the con- 


junction of the historical names Bowes and 
Lyon, 


The Unhappy Countess 
By Ralph Arnold. 


- Constable. 21s. 


READERS OF AuGustTus Hare’s The Story of 
my Life who have noticed his allusions to ‘ the 

ppy Countess of Strathmore’ may have 
wondered what made her unhappy. Mr. Ralph 
Arnold provides the answer, and a bizarre one 
it is, 

Mary Eleanor Bowes, born in 1749, was an 
only child and a Durham heiress. Her ‘father, a 
man of great wealth and taste, died when she 
was a child: she wrote later that he was ‘ very 
passionate’ and she had never heard him say 
that chastity was a virtue. Her great wealth, 
Mr. Arnold considers, ‘ destroyed Mary Eleanor 
as surely and inevitably as any malignant 
disease’; it was helped along by her ardent and 
wayward temperament, and her apparently 
almost total lack of a sense of character. At 
eighteen she married the Earl of Strathmore, 
whose ‘ very great’ beauty she had admired, but 
they had little in common. After nine years he 
died, leaving her five children and a wie 
*I wi 
say nothing of your extreme rage for literary 
fame. I think your own understanding, when 
matured, will convince you of the futility of 
the pursuit *, Soon surrounded with a little court 
of parasites, she fell a prey to a crafty. and 


energetic fortune-hunter. 


Andrew Robinson Stoney, a half-pay lieu- 
tenant of Irish origin, embodied the extreme of 
-raffishness of the eighteenth-century kind. Mr. 
Arnold, always temperate—and how welcome is 
sobriety in a study of this immoderate | pair— 
‘calls him ‘a singularly dangerous rogue 7 and a 
‘third-rate bounder ’. Stoney’s acquaintance, Dr. 
Jesse Foot, wrote: ‘To sum up his character 
in a few words, he was cowardly, insidious, 
hypocritical, tyrannic, mean, violent, selfish, 
jealous, revengeful, inhuman, and savage, with- 
out a single countervailing quality’. No wonder 
the Countess was unhappy. The list of his 
offences, when at last she invoked the power of 
law against him, included ‘beating, scratching, 
biting, pinching, whipping, kicking, imprison- 
"ing, insulting, provoking, tormenting, mortify- 
ing, degrading, tyrannising, cajoling, deceiving, 
lying, starving, forcing, compelling, and wring- 
ing of the heart’, to say nothing of a long record 
of adultery. It was upon this monster that 
Thackeray based the character of Barry Lyndon, 
and he perhaps came near the truth when he 
put into Lyndon’s mouth the words: ‘ Terror, to 
be sure, is not a bad ingredient of love’. The 
story of Lady Strathmore’s life with her demon 
lover, culminating in a nightmarish abduction 
in mid-winter, has a horrid fascination. It was 
well worth telling, and Mr. Arnold has told it 
with care in.the writing and care to discover 
the exact truth. 

As a pendant he relates the story of Mary 


~ Eleanor’s grandson John Bowes who, with his 
French wife, is chiefly remembered for setting 


up the Bowes Museum—of which he gives a 
description that ought to be the curiosity of 


_ those who have never seen i 


The book as a whole, rhe telling a story 


_ more grotesque than fiction, requires a place on 


the shelf next to Francis ‘Askham’s The Gay 


_ Dedavals. It is a slice from the same rich cake of 
4 social history, and it may be remembered that 


ee eldest son, John, 10th Earl of 
in love with Lady 
Sey daughter of Sir John Delaval. 


journal, 


British Philosophy in the Mid-Century. 
A Cambridge Symposium. Edited by 


C. A. Mace. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 
The title is misleading, for the picture of British 
philosophy here offered is an unduly narrow, 
an essentially Cambridge one; and there have 
been able and influential British philosophers in 
this century who have been untouched by 
Cambridge influences. What it lacks in width, 
however, Professor Mace’s volume makes up in 
quality and in unity of aim. It is based upon 
lectures delivered in Cambridge in the summer 
of 1953 to an audience of foreign teachers of 
philosophy. Its level of argument is therefore 
pitched high; yet most of the contributors have 
succeeded in presenting their views in clear, 
untechnical (which usually in philosophy means 
un-parochial) terms. 

One can usefully divide the contributors into 
those who look back, or whose work suggests 
the influence of methods and masters now 
generally assimilated into philosophy, and those 
who look forward or give promise of news to 
come. To the first group evidently belongs 
Professor Broad’s appraisal of Cambridge 
philosophers from Venn to Wittgenstein: his 
accounts of the dead could have served, and of 
the living could still serve excellently, as 
obituary notices—but for some kindly university 
not for The Times. Here equally 
obviously belongs Professor Moore’s contribu- 
tion. It is extraordinarily impressive to find 
Moore, at eighty-odd, still groping for a solution 
to a problem of perception which he and Russell 
resurrected some fifty years ago. Oddly enough, 
among those who in this volume look backwards 
is Professor Ayer. His essay on perception, 
which sums up and re-interprets most of British 
epistemology since 1900, is the most polished 
piece of philosophical writing and argument in 
the book: but it is in the style almost of an 
elder statesman, certainly very different from 
that of the enfant terrible of-twenty years ago. 

Among others whose essays ‘sum up” rather 
than look forward are two contemporary Cam- 
bridge teachers of philosophy, Professor Braith- 


waite and Dr. Ewing: Professor Braithwaite - 


covers recent attempts to clear up the philo- 
sophical problem of induction, while Dr. Ewing 
discusses the latest trends in British academic 
ethics. Professors Ryle and Mace contribute 
articles which suggest the historical background 
to two main themes of Wittgenstein’s Philo- 
sophical Investigations, the nature of questions 
about meaning and about mental or ‘inner’ 
experience.. It would appear that the master’s 
teaching was far firmer on the former than on 
the latter issue. One other contributor looks 
back, but not to Cambridge. Professor Popper 
gives an exciting account of the origin and 
development of his own views about what makes 
a method of investigation scientific. He thus 
provides useful material for both the apprecia- 
tion and the criticism of his own revolutionary 
ideas on this subject. 

What of those who look forward? Two local 
contributors, Miss Masterman and Dr. Redpath, 
try to apply recent philosophical findings to 
peripheral fields—the theory of language and the 
criticism of literature. Laudable though these 
efforts are, they are surprisingly parochial in 
tone: it is odd to find no reference by Miss 


Masterman to contemporary researches in 
general linguistics. This criticism is directed in 
more generalised form against the ‘ linguistic 
analysts’ by Mr. Hampshire, who has some 
ambitious suggestions to make regarding both 
moral philosophy and metaphysics. Mr. Hamp- 
shire is a philosopher whose views and methods 
and tone of voice are all his own: when he 
speaks out the philosophy-reading public will 
get something worth listening to. The same can 
be said of Professor Korner, who sketches out a 
programme of constructive philosophical re- 
search embodying far-reaching though always 
respectful criticisms of his Cambridge teachers. 
Here are glimpses of what philosophy in the 
second half of the century may have to offer. 


Nicholas Ridley. By J. G. Ridley. 
Longmans. 25s. 


Though Nicholas Ridley was one of the heroes 
of the Reformation, he has been but little writ- 
ten upon. The publication of this book gives 
him two biographers (the first wrote 200 years 
ago), and both, oddly enough, are his descen- 
dants. This fact, however, has not made Mr. 
J. G. Ridley unduly partisan. If anything, he 
leans a trifle the other way, doing his un- 
necessary best to discount the relative modera- 
tion shown by Ridley and his like during their 
triumph under Edward VI. Gardiner and 
Bonner may have spent most of that reign in 
prison, but Ridley and Cranmer died horribly 
at the stake. How horribly, this book shows in 
one of its few pieces of impressive writing. 

That Ridley deserves careful attention is not 
in doubt, and it is the merit of this study that 
it brings the fact out clearly and dispassionately. 
A man of great learning and an acute mind, 
gifted also with courage and simple integrity, 
his reputation (like that of his peers) has suf- 
fered a little from the fact that he started as a 
good papalist Catholic, grew into a sound 
Henrician Catholic, and came to be a deter- 
mined Protestant of radical views. Yet it was 
in the nature of that age that many men’s faith 
should undergo change, and Ridley, who in 
the end died for his, had nothing of the Vicar 
of Bray about him. Mr. Ridley carefully ex- 
plains the theological problems of the period, 
establishes the reformer’s place at Cambridge, 
describes his work as Bishop of London, and 
analyses his many writings. But he does not 
give him much life. Only at the end, during 
those years of imprisonment under sentence of. 
death, does the vigorous and determined per- 
sonality of one who acted as a prop to Cran- 
mer’s hesitations come across at all clearly. (Mr. 
Ridley is mistakenly and uncomprehendingly 
hard on Cranmer.) The years before 1547 yield 
little material, and the author unfortunately 
falls back on a good deal of conjecture (‘ As for 
Ridley, he was probably tactful, respectful and 
evasive ’—page 85). Some of his incidental re- 
marks are rash: the Middle Ages were not a 
period of intellectual darkness, nor was Henry 
VII inordinately avaricious. 

But these are very minor faults: they are not 
the reason why this workmanlike and fairly 
complete account ‘leaves behind a curiously un- 
satisfactory impression. That reason lies in Mr. 
Ridley’s style, which is plain to the point of 
dullness and simple to the point of naivety. A 
tedious habit of repeating phrases and names— 
are there no pronouns in the language?—greatly 
extends the book and wearies the reader: 
‘Bradford was a Lancashire man of humble 
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Eleven 
Lourdes 
Miracles 


by D. J. WEST 
’ . M.LB., D.P.M. 
This book givesanaccount of the eleven 
cures at Lourdes which have been 
officially pronounced miraculous since 


1935. At the instance of the Para-. 


psychology Foundation of New York, 
Dr. West undertook a detailed exam- 
ination of the patients’ dossiers and 


enlisted the help of various medical 


experts in making an independent 
appraisal of the evidence. He deplores 
the general absence of laboratory tests 
and comparative X-ray examinations 


before and after the cures, and argues 


that the cases ought to have been in- 
vestigated more rigorously and the 
results presented with greater frankness. 
He includes a chapter on recent work 
on the psychosomatic and hysterical 
elements in illness, with examples of 


some remarkable recoveries due to | 


normal factors. He concludes that 
there is no absolutely convincing 
evidence for miraculous intervention 
in any of the official Lourdes cases. 

““A very able, fair and dispassionate 
report, expressedin language intelligible 
to the general reader... one of the best 
critical studies of its kind which has 
appéared in England.”—New Statesman. 

15s. net 
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Book Society Recommendation 


CAPE 


Man 
Unlimited 


Subtitled Technology’s Challenge to 
Human Endurance, Dr.Gartmann’s __ 
‘book answers some important questions 
of great and immediate concern to our 
world—such as: is man’s physical 
equipment inferior to the demands of - 
the technological age which he himself . 
has created? What happens to the body 
outside gravity? Itisalucid book 
packed with fascinating information. 

a Illustrated 18s. 
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Henry 
Brougham 


‘Mrs. Hawes has dealt frankly but 
kindly with the eccentricities which ~~ 
accompanied Henry Brougham’s 
demoniac genius .. . her work is a first- 
class example of serious biography in a 
popular form... this isafascinating 
delineation of the most restless human 
phenomenon who ever dominated 
British politics.’ H. D. Ziman in the 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 255. 


Book Society Recommendation 
FRANCES" ‘HAWES 


The Fabulous 
Concubine > 


Bernard Bérenson writes: ‘We have — 
seldom been so captivated by a book. Tt 
is a wonderfully constructed as well as © 
extraordinarily conceived epic. But for. ‘ 
me the real value of the book is that it 
brings me, as no other I can recall, into 
the mind and heart, the thought and 


feeling, the actual outlook of a cultivated 


Chinese.’ 2ms. 


CHANG. HSIN- HAI 


ie. young 
Life 


A shocking, forthright and deeply 
disturbing book which challenges the 
modern tendency to show more 
sympathy for the offender than for the 
victim. ‘ Jackie Watson’s pathetic life- 
history is well told. The writing is econ- 
omical: some of thé scenes between 
Jackie and the older woman who 
befriends her are moving and direct.” 
OBSERVER 15S. 


' LEO TOWNSEND 
[Ris See ited, GO aY St A. ee 
Reissued ee: ‘ : 

Elizabeth 
Jane Howard’ Ss 


brilliant first novel (15s.) _ P 
THE BEAUTIFUL visit: 


all prices are. net 
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Bradford, and invited him to become a Fellow 
of Pembroke: Hall, having persuaded Sandys, 
the Master of Katherine Hall, to refrain from 
inviting Bradford to be a Fellow of Katherine 
Hall’ (page 250); Such hammerblows of swollen 
triteness effectively kill what life Ridley retains 
in the hands of a writer who is rather better at 
presenting information than at giving signifi- 
cance to it. The pity of it is that one has not 
for some time seen a book on this controversial 
period which so conscientiously avoids the pit- 
falls of prejudice. Mr. Ridley indulges in no 
special pleading whatsoever. His very sobriety 


_ makes more impressive the devastating indict- 


_ ment of Mary Tudor which emerges from his 


flat pages; the motives of the other side receive 
the same disillusioned treatment. One must 
therefore hope that Mr. Ridley will find many 
readers; they will need to be good strong 
fellows, but they can be assured of some profit. 


A Study of History. By Arnold Toynbee. 
Abridgement of Volumes VII-X. By 
D. C. Somervell. Oxford. 25s. 


Busy men who have not the spare time to read 
ten-volume books are once again-in the debt 
of Mr. Somervell for abridging the celebrated 
work of Dr. Toynbee. Indeed with this volume 


’ jt might well be said that the reader is able 


to ‘teach himself Toynbee’, for not only does 
it serviceably begin at Part VI chapter XXIII 


in order that there may be a clear understand- 


ing of what is going to be discussed, but it 
ends with a summary of the argument of the 
whole work. Dr. Toynbee went through Mr. 
Somervell’s abridgement before publication and 
therefore the gospel is pure. 

In the opening of the abridgement Dr. 
Toynbee sets out to consider what he calls 
“universal states’, ‘universal churches’, and 
‘heroic ages”: he argues that universal states, 


‘like the Roman Empire, have the illusion that 


they are immortal, which is wrong: on the other 
hand, ‘higher religions’ develop in the ‘ decay- 
ing bodies social of universal] states’ and them- 
selves furnish a ‘higher species’ of society. 
Inevitably in Mr. Somervell’s summary, he has 
to concentrate on the broad principles of Dr. 
Toynbee’s thesis and limit the number of its 
illustrations. Even with the aid of the key at 
the end of the book, all but the most nimble- 
witted readers may bogele at times. Take this 
sentence: 

Primitive Man who has long since been brought 
to a halt” by an Epimethean direction of his 
faculty of mimesis backward, towards his stick- 
in-the-mud elders and ancestors, now re-liberated 
his Promethean élan by redirecting this same 
socially indispensable faculty towards creative 
personalities who offered themselves to him as 
pathfinding pioneers. 


One feels that Dr. Toynbee needs someone a ti 
Sir Arthur Bryant to disentangle that kind of a 


sentence, 
The best part of the book is that where Dr. 


‘Toynbee discusses whether our own western 


civilisation is likely to survive, in view of the 
warning fates of its predecessors. Will it too 


-enter the Door of Death? On the face of it, 


knowing. what they do about nuclear bombs 
rocket of world history 


when Oswald Spengler published his 

of the West in 1919. But Dr, Toynbee 
earl in religion. The Heart, he 
hi rule the Head and the survival. 

religions’ into our own time, 
uinely satisfy some widely ex- 
in need, promises salvation. The 
according to Dr; Toynbee, 
ally fecund in metaphors, may 
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as 
be Bae eawahts Heaven by periodic 


revolutions on Earth of the ‘sorrowful wheel’ 


_of birth-death-birth, Science and religion, he 


believes, may draw nearer to God by jointly 
seeking to comprehend the Psyche (page 102) 
and the western world has the advantage of ‘a 
spirit of Christianity that has not lost its hold 
over the hearts of western men and women’ 
continuing to operate (page 319). Men study 
history because they have a call to ‘feel after 
God and find Him’ and ‘History is a vision 
of God’s creation on the move’ (page 351). 
There can be no unity of mankind, he says, 
without the participation of God, and in the 
Law of God perfect freedom is found. : 

This is scarcely history as the average uni- 


‘versity don understands it; it would surely have 


puzzled Von Ranke, the father of modern 
scientific history, who believed that the con- 
scientious historian could not be a Christian. 
In Mr. Somervell’s abridgement the argument 
reads at times like an apocalypse of a high 
order. But few readers will fail to appreciate 
the analysis of modern society, which reflects 
the versatile knowledge of the erstwhile Director 
of Studies at Chatham House. He has many 
wise reflections upon the present articulation 
of our society, and the reader can understand 
at the end of his sombre exposition of recorded 
history why he believes that religion is the only 
hope for mankind. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
A Selection of his poems and prose. 
By Kathleen Raine. The Penguin 


Poets: Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 
Almost everything Penguin Books do is admir- 
able, not least the ‘Penguin Poets’ series. But 
Coleridge has long been a stumbling block to 
the enquiring reader, and in including him in 
the series Miss Raine has been set a difficult 
problem, She has begun by printing practically 
everything that matters of the verse—and it 
covers fewer than 100 pages. The remaining 200 
pages consist of selected prose. It is hard to 
know what to say about these. Take, for example, 
the most famous of his prose works, Biographia 
Literaria. We are given many long excerpts, but 
paragraphs and quotations are sometimes 
dropped for no apparent reason. More dis- 
concerting is the omission of whole chapters, 
notably the discussion of the law of association 
(to which essential reference is made in the 
central definitions in chapter XIII which 
are, of course, included), the dissertation on 
authorship in chapter XI and the philosophical 
propositions of chapter XII; it is true that these 
are not purely literary and that Miss Raine 
may therefore be held to have covered herself 
in regard to them in her introduction, where she 
says that she has excluded philosophical and 
theological prose: but chapter XVI, with its 
strikingly modern description of contemporary 
poetry, and chapters XVIII-XIX, on metre in 
general and Wordsworth in particular, are all 
not only purely literary but very important, and 
all have been omitted. It is doubtful if anyone 
new to Coleridge could fairly be advised—if 
he is going to read the Biographia Literaria— 
to read that classic in excerpts in this way. 

The extracts from lectures, letters, etc., are 
rather different. The problem here is one of sheer 
quantity. And of no other writer can it be said 
that his notes, marginalia, conversation are 
so essential a part of the canon of his work. 
Miss Raine prints seventeen letters, out of— 
how many hundreds altogether? We shall know 
when Professor E. L. Griggs’ great new edition 
is complete. Meanwhile, unpublished letters turn 
up in the sale rooms every year. As for the 
notebooks, Miss Kathleen Coburn’s labours on 
these, when finally published, will present us 
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with a figure even more gigantic. How extra- 


ordinary that some people, in the face of such ~ 


vast collections of intellectual research, continue 
to regard Coleridge as a lazy, meagre writer. In 
that respect, an anthology like this, which has 
to get the Atlantic into a pint pot, ‘is bound to 
be unsatisfactory. Coleridge was not, in the 
totality of what he left behind (largely in manu- 
script) a random and sporadic writer. That is 
our comfortable excuse for not reading him. 
It could be said of him, what he himself said 
of Hamlet, that to understand him properly we 
must reflect upon the constitution of our own 
minds. Each man will then have his own Cole- 
ridge, and Coleridge for everyman will be a 
contradiction in terms. 

One small point in conclusion: it is mislead- 
ing to say, as Miss Raine does in her acknow- 
ledgments, that ‘the hitherto unpublished writ- 
ings’ of Samuel Taylor Coleridge are in the 
possession of the Coleridge family. Some, doubt- 
less, are: but the notebooks at any rate are now, 
as they deserve to be, the property of the nation 
and are in the British Museum. 


American Politics in a Revolutionary 
World. By Chester Bowles. Oxford, 


Harvard University Press. 15s. 
Early in 1956 Mr. Bowles—a former American 
Ambassador to India and one of the Democratic 
Party’s leading egg-heads—delivered a series of 
lectures at Harvard University on American 
Politics in a Revolutionary World. Although 
they were given well before the year’s presi- 
dential election campaign got under way, and 
refer to issues that the contending parties would 
be putting to the electorate, they have an 
interest that goes much beyond the current 
political situation. Their publication in book 
form is therefore to be welcomed. 

Mr. Bowles’ argument is that American 
political life consists of long periods of stability, 
with a semi-permanent majority in control of 
Government and having ‘a rough consensus on 
immediate public questions’, interrupted by 
times of violent change, and the establishment of 
a new majority, or consensus. These majorities, 
he says, cut across existing political parties and 
loyalties to form new loyalties within the frame- 
work of the old parties. 

He lists. three such long periods in American 
history. The first’ extended from Jefferson’s 
victory in 1800 to the outbreak of the Civil War 
in 1860. The second started with Lincoln in 
1861 and ran until Roosevelt’s election in 1932. 
The third, ‘ which encompasses the period from 
1932 to. the present day, reflects a general 
acceptance of governmental responsibility. for 
minimum standards of living and opportunity 
and for the full use of our human and capital 
resources within a system of private ownership ’. 
Mr. Bowles observes that even when the Repub- 
licans had a majority in Congress they did not 
undo any of the basic legislation of the New 
Deal era. 

Mr. Bowles suggests that the period of the 
‘third consensus’ is nearing its end, and that a 
fourth will have to be created, and soon, in order 
to cope with all the new problems now facing 
the American people. All the political battles 
now being fought, he says, and the slogans used 
by party leaders are out of date and bear no 
relation to current problems. It was exactly the 
same when the earlier majorities were disinte- 
grating—‘when the issues in politics have 
become hazy, personalities, money and tech- 
niques count doublé’. 

He argues that the apparent weakness of 
democratic government today, not only in the 
United States, but throughout the West, is due 
to the fact that there is broad agreement on day- 
to-day questions over which the political parties 
appear to be contending against the ominous 


ac 
a) of British Governments since 1950? 
rec, for the increasing impotence of ae 
rs Parties committed to parliamentary government? 
~ What then is the crisis that a new consensus — 


ae 
‘ 


‘ ¥ ; “HE easy way out would be to say that 
eee The Fabulous Concubine is not a novel 


-- and motivation, 
admit a story within the story—a huge, winding ~ 


kground ‘of “world crisis. age ‘not. 
account, he writes, for the frustrated vacillations | 


Or, in 


at all; but something older: an ana- 
chronistic outcrop of the raw stuff of story- 
telling, from which, late in the centuries, the 
genres were carved. ” Superficially, ‘Chang Hsin- 
hai’s enormous tapestry of the last years of the 
Manchu empire bears about the same relation 


to modern notions of a novel as Don Quixote 


or the Morte d’Arthur. In a style of stilted 
‘artlessness, it lurches digressively from incident 
to incident, frequently skipping over atmosphere 
stopping now and then to 


caravan of narrative, erratic, often plodding, 
but bearing in its unsorted bales riches to vie 
with Marco Polo’s, For miles it wanders along, 
frankly on the level (the title is not wholly 
misleading) of the sagas of Caroline Chérie, or 
Mile. Selinko’s Désirée. Then suddenly, ap- 
parently oblivious to the difference, it will 
plunge down a canyon of Arabian Nights ad- 
venture, or scale ranges which recall the great 
_ Russians. The easy way out seems, as I say, to 
regard it as a pre-novel—a work of folk art, 


with all the folk-artist’s indifference to quality 


—and to enjoy it as such, as much for its 
naivety as for its strength. 

Certainly, the book allows such a ace 
Dr. Chang obviously has written with the tradi- 
tional Chinese epic, and its audience, in mind— 
and repays it with a good deal of narrative 
fascination. The opening situation is a con- 
frontation as superb in its way as that famous 


one of Anna Leonowens and her Siamese king. 


Golden Orchid, the illiterate song-girl from 


Soochow, accompanies the scholarly Wen-ching 


as his concubine when, in 1895, he is appointed 
Imperial Ambassador to the courts of Germany 
and Russia. In no time at all, she has stopped 
binding her feet, learned to waltz and speak 
- German, and become the rage of Berlin; been 
presented to the Kaiserin and caught the eye 
of a prominent general. Five years later, when 
he enters smoking Peking at the head of -an 
international army to quell the Boxer Rebellion, 
_ she becomes his mistress, and the most powerful 


woman, briefly, in China, In between, there 
~ have been mandarin intrigues and revolutionary 


plots; a fantastic ride by one of Golden Orchid’s 
- lovers across the wastes of Central Asia; 
glimpses of the grim old Dowager Empress on 
her dragon throne, and of missionaries fleeing 
red rebel knives. It is like watching one of those 


endless plays of the classical Chinese theatre, | 


scene after scene of cryptic violence unreeling 


_ with ornate yet economic formality. : 
Except, of course, that you cannot ‘describe 


wholly within the terms of a tradition its own 
collapse and passing. For this is the underlying 
theme that knits Dr. 


true novel, archaic but infinitely absorbing. The 


Fabulous Concubine is at once a chronicle and - 


a hybrid product, half-epic, half-Amber, of a 


« 


1 Gess): 


Chang’s many-splen- 
-doured plotting and needle-point detail into a Mes 


mortally challenged by a dynamic. new socia 


and» political order equipped with formidable — 
new 
ideology and technology’. And he recalls with - 


techniques of education, economics, 


mente and inleaocamsner historical pro- 
the disintegration of, China’s 2 :000-year- 
old civilisation by the invading tide of western 
culture and western barbarism. In the flaming 


_ Peking summer of 1900, Dr. Chang makes clear, © 


a cosmogony perished and a modern nation was 
born. Details make it clearest. A twittering boat- 
load of song-girls speculate, with giggles, on 
whether European women have bodies as hairy _ 
as their men. A mandarin court of inquiry leans 


bemused peacock feathers together over an 


armaments scandal. An epidemic of cut mouths 
sweeps fashionable Peking, as the result of ex- 
periment with knives and forks instead of chop- 
sticks. An old woman from the southern pro- 


vinces stops to gape, amid slaughter and loot-_ 


ing, at the first camel she has seen, Dr. Chang’s 


- long familiarity, as a scholar and diplomat, with 
both East and West, gives him a unique under- — 


standing of his material. No writer since Tur- 
geney, perhaps, has been in a position to tackle . 
a subject of such scope and fascination. 


In spite of a misleading title and jacket design, — 


the main concern of John Hearne’s new novel, . 
The Faces of Love, is also the emergence of a 
new society from the decay of an old, corrupt 


~ one. Its scene is Jamaica, lightly disguised for 
~. reasons perhaps more obvious there than here 
-under the name Cayuna; 


and its narrator, 
Andrew Fabricus, comes of a plantation family 
whose wealth and eminence, now dwindled, were 
built on slavery. “~Andrew’s father, a sleek old 
spendthrift, still maunders emptily about colour, 
but Andrew has thrown in his lot with the new 
Caribbeans: a tough young race of polyglots, 


strong, brown and bitter as coffee, preoccupied 


no longer with pigmentation, but with money. 


' He works for the most formidable of them, 


Rachel Bascom, a dark man-eating orchid who 
runs the local news magazine and keeps a finger 


- in most other island enterprises, several of them 


dubious. The plot is a passionate triangle in- 


volving Rachel, a bull-like Negro contractor as — 


ambitious as she, and a gentle Englishman who 
comes out to edit the magazine; and ends 
violently, chiefly, one feels, because the author 
regards it as appropriate to the climate. But Mr. 
Hearne’s interest, and considerable skill, show 
themselves in his portrayal of Jamaican land- 
scape, and the kind of society growing up there 
today—a portrayal vivid, accurate and clearly 
proud. His picture may dismay idealists who 
expect the spread of colonial self-government 
to present the Commonwealth with a docile 
flock of smaller brown New Zealands. The 
temper of life described. here has more in 


‘common with Texas or Venezuela: hard, fast, 


philistine and cheerfully grasping, with the — 
hindmost usually winding up in gaol. But it is 
healthy, it will grow; and it has a glittering 
animal beauty of its own which sows the book 
with passages of muscular lyricism—descriptions 
of a boar’ hunt along steep volcanic ridges 
thousands of feet above the Caribbean; of a 


hurricane; and of a horse-breeding ‘ pen’ in the- 


att 1 per cent. the- Sean Ss Republic 0! 
’» Mr. Bowles. believes that the Western. 


tilts, a a novel, The Faces of toe ae ‘nite 

‘ties. As an evocation of a climate, and a forceful 

young national consciousness, it is impressive. 
The other two novels this week are not 


exactly new, but works well-known on the 


Continent and translated here for the first time. 


38 must deal with? Mr. Bowles argues that it isan bitterness that the ‘American. reaction to this — cratic order is resilient enough to adjust i One 
_ international crisis. "Liberal democracy, — the challenge has besa * so erly, eeerstic a the: new panel ; 4. Ee ee ate 
aes ‘New. Novels Se | 
_The Fabulous Concubine. ny Chang Heinchat: Cres Qs. ri ee ae eee eae 
_ The Faces of Love. By John egos Fabers 1582050: <i Se Ee ee Sasi 
The Sponger. By Jules Renard. Longmans. 15s. = “tsa.” sear 
The Prodigy. ue Herman Hesse. Peter Owen and Vision Press. ae Wee ig A tie Pa aa 


~Ati least, Jules Renard’s The Sponger won a 


fresh grip on fame two years ago, when a jury 
of , distinguished French authors picked it as_ 
one of the dozen best French novels of the 
nineteenth century. Let me say at once, it is 
no exhumed Bovary or Misérables, but a bril-— 
_liant small achievement which can carry its 
laurels confidently enough. It is a sketch of a 
would-be: scoundrel, drawn in his own words — 
and leaving no line to be added. Henri calls. 
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himself a poet, and occasionally strikes off an 


_ image that might serve Christopher Fry; but 


on the whole he lives by vending to the great — 


French bourgeoisie, not his poetry, but his poet- 
hood. It makes an ideal relationship for him 
and such a couple as the Vernets. The Vernets 


feed him, hear his verses with reverent trans- — 


Ports, and cart him with them to the sea for 
the summer. In return, he becomes their tame 


intellectual and contact with Romance. M. 


Vernet can tell him, wistfully, the sort of thing © 


no gentleman can expect of his wife in their bed- 
chamber.. Mme. Vernet can use him for audience 
when she waxes soulful over. Moonlight or the 
Sea, and hint to him that she has dipped into 
Zola.. The question is, how much romance to 
give Mme. Vernet? But by the time the problem 
becomes pressing, he has become genuinely 
attached to them, and pulls himself away, too 


decent at heart—or is it too weak?—to do them — 


harm. In the short scenes and dialogues which 
make up its 200 pages we get to know not only 
the three of them, but a whole milieu—Maupas- 
sant’s middle-class world, with sentiment added. 
Edward Hyams’ translation fits like a glove. — 
The German title of Herman Hesse’s early 
novel, translated by W. J. Strachan as The 
Prodigy, means ‘ Under the Wheel ’. Unfortun- 
ately, the book itself is. not wholly guiltless, in 


treating the slender theme of forced precocity, : 
- of the ponderous Teutonic way with youth and 


frailty it sets out to satirise. Poor little Hans 


‘Giebenrath seems less crushed by the inhuman » 
demands on his promise made by short-sighted _ 


teachers than by the intensity with which Herr 
Hesse: himself broods on his tragedy. Still, the 
story is not so overdone as to lose emotional” 


effect, and there are passages of. deqerigtiont ae 


hot day’s fishing by a slow Swabian river; black 


ranges of November storm ‘rolling over Maul- — 


bronn monastery, where the rosy baroque 1 


the pallid angularity of the Protestant theologic: al ‘ 


students in their black cassocks—as good. as any — 
in the later novels. You can glimpse in them — 
dawning hints of the romantic Goethean adora- > 


tion of the natural world which glows fem <3 


Steppenwolf and Magister Ludi, and so 
of the Seopa tocome, — 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Half-and-Half 


GENTLE AND UNGENTLE readers of these remarks 
of mine—one of the latter recently wrote mé 
ferociously impertinent abuse for not expressing 
his views instead of my own—may be surprised 
that I seldom mention ‘ The Brains Trust’, and 
on glancing through my files I share their sur- 
prise; the more so that so far from avoiding it 
I switch it on every time, which is more than 
I can say for any other recurrent programme, 
and I have kept my head and my seat despite 
the recent revolution which drove Dr: Brown- 
offski (a Freudian slip of the pen, but let it 
stand) to precipitate flight. I miss Norman 
Fisher with whom, all unbeknownst to him, I 
have come to be on the friendliest terms, and 
I shall miss Dr. Bronowski for his often wise 
and always eloquent contributions to the talk 
and for the carefully rehearsed dumb-show he 
puts on before the talk begins, but these regrets 
do not prevent my finding Bernard 
Braden’s unassuming conduct of 
affairs very likeable. 

As a mental appetiser in violent 
contrast to this programme I often 
view I.T.V.’s ‘Free Speech’. Like 
* The Brains Trust’ its conversation 
is a quartet but that is their only 
resemblance, since I.T.V.’s quartet 
—Sir Robert Boothby, W. J. Brown, 
Michael Foot, and Alan Taylor— 
seldom varies, the debate is fifteen 
minutes shorter, and it discusses one 
question—a burning one—for most 
of its time and therefore much more 
fully than The Brains Trust can do. 
But, the greatest contrast between 
them is their tone. In ‘ Free Speech’ 
the urbanity and humour, the 
strings and wood-wind, of ‘The 
Brains Trust’ are replaced by 
hammer and tongs. When Messrs. 
Foot and Taylor get going it seems 
unlikely that the two seniors will 
escape with their lives. It is all ex- 
tremely stimulating. Your preference 
will depend on your taste in drinks. 
Some prefer bitter, others mild, but there is 
much to be said for a pint of half-and-half: the 
one enhances the flavour of the other. 

The same sort of contrast was to be seen in 
the programmes ay a the first day of the 
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* At Home’ on April 25: Mr. Randolph Churchill and his house at East Baghits Suffolk 


Badminton Horse Trials and the Association 
Football in Wednesday’s ‘ Sportsview ’ and ‘ The 
World Cup’ on Thursday. It was delightful to 
watch the infallible grace and beauty of the fine 
horses and the ease of their riders as they ex- 


* Half the World Away—I’ on April 26: Christopher Chataway with young 


people in Delhi 


ecuted a series of evolutions in walking, trotting, 
and cantering in the dressage arena at Badmin- 
ton, or those three hours later in the show- 
jumping area in which some of them sailed over 
hurdles without apparent effort, though some of 


*For aise By People’ from the sFiteate Foundation, Ratibaegt: on April 23: left, disabled residents 
playing bowls; right, occupational therapy 


John Cura 


Fohn Cura 


the less experienced and less aristocratic animals 
showed goodwill rather than elegance, and one 
or two even refused. In both programmes the 
cameras were unfailingly on the spot at the 
critical moments and also, in the earlier one, 
picked out some lovely vignettes of 
the horses’ heads. 

Televised football is both an ex- 
citing and a horribly frustrating ex- 
perience, and in ‘ The World Cup’, 
the match at Rome between Italy 
and Northern Ireland, the excite- 
ment was almost unbearable when 
Northern Ireland through exasperat- 
ing bad luck failed twice to equal 
Italy’s goal by a couple of brilliant 
shots each of which hit the goal- 
post. On the previous evening in 
‘ Sportsview’ we. saw the second 
half of the Schoolboys’ International 
in which London beat West Ger- 
many by 3 goals to 2 in a match 
which displayed some really first- 
class football. On television, I 
noted with surprise, it was im- 
possible for one to distinguish a 
fifteen-year-old from a full-grown 
beefy adult. 

‘For People: By People’ showed 
life at the Thistle Foundation, Edin- 
burgh, a village built round a clinic 
where a hundred seriously disabled 
ex-servicemen who would otherwise be in 
hospital, separated from wife and children ex- 
cept for an occasional hour at visiting time, live 
with their families in the homes provided in this 
wonderful institution, the only one of its kind 
in the British Isles. The clinic supplies the most 
up-to-date treatment and there are workshops 
where basket-making and a variety of other 
crafts are taught, a swimming-bath, bowling- 
green and gymnasium where even men who 
can’t walk or stand can swim or in wheeled 
chairs play bowls and a sort of football played 
with the hands and arms. It was heartening to 
hear the delight of these-men, as they talked 
to Max Robertson and Jameson Clark, in their 
transformed lives, reunited to their wives and 
children instead of just living, as one of them 
said, for the next hospital visit, and to see them 
taking part in their various crafts and recrea- 
tions. 

It was not only a very affecting but a very 
cheering programme. It is hoped to establish 
other centres of the same kind as soon as 
possible, 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 
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DRAMA 
Due North 


IT IS LONG since the night I waited, ecstatic, in 
a provincial theatre (a building that one day a 
Philistine city council would tear down). The 
play was called ‘ Clothes and the Woman’. It 
struck me at the time—I was about ten—that 
it must be the most superbly original plot ever 
invented, about a dowdy woman who (this will 
surprise you) found that dress made all the 
difference to her life. 

Through the years, I have grown more used 
to this plot and its variations. In fact, I droop 
when a dramatist even hints at 
something of the kind, touches on 
it as lightly as a roving bee on a 
dandelion. When the highly 
attractive Ann Firbank appeared 
on Sunday night, looking so 
obstinately plain, I felt that the 
next ninety minutes—the usual 
time, and not a moment too little 
—might be a shade worrying. 

Not that it would be Miss 
Firbank’s fault; she remained 
faithful to her author. But the 
piece was called ‘ Jane Steps Out’, 
in itself a glum title. It was labelled 
‘farce’. And we had a prefatory 
pep-talk in which the charming 
Brian Rix explained that, nine or 
ten years ago (was it?) ‘ Jane” was 
almost the only play that made 
any money in a long ‘rep’ season 
at Ilkley. It was clear that Mr. Rix 
esteemed ‘Jane’; we appreciated 
his first-hand data about the 
theatrical views of Ilkley at that 
period. If I did wonder for half a 
moment whether it was rather an 
odd preface to a play televised 
nationally from a London theatre 
for the benefit of x million viewers, 
I dismissed the thought as un- 
worthy. A sentimentalist myself, and remember- 
ing high days with repertory in the west, I 
prepared to surrender to Ilkley’s choice. | 

Then it happened. Miss Firbank ruffled up 
her hair, put on another dress, poor Cinderella 
at once looked bewitching, and there were still 


* The Late Edwina Black’ on April 23, with Chris Gittins 
(left) as Henry Martin, Edgar Wreford as Gregory Black, 
and Beatrice Varley as Ellen 


- THE LISTENER. 


a couple of acts to go. The dramatist, Kenneth 
Horne, fought on. First, plain Jane became 
beautiful and stole the eligible ethnologist from 
her sister. Later, she ‘tried to shake him ‘off. 
Finally there they all were in a bedroom, with 
(I hope you follow me) the Major-General in a 
dressing-gown. He was Jane’s father, and ‘in 
matters animal, vegetable, and mineral, the very 
model of a modern Major-Gineral ’. 

Nothing strange in all this, believe me. Just 
the usual goings-on in any country-house with a 
West Wing; a house furnished, moreover, with 
an elderly grandma who talked in slang—the 
kind of character-part that is a comic, a scream, 


"Jane Steps Out’ on April 28, with (left to right) Ann Firbank as Jane Wilton, 
Elspet Gray as her sister Beatrice, and Brian Rix as Basil Gilbert 


and -a caution—a fairly negligible manservant, 
an almost equally negligible friend of the family, 
and a mother even vaguer than the general run. 
I am in danger of sounding lofty about the 
piece. The shade of Goldsmith murmurs: ‘It 
will be said that the theatre is formed to amuse 
mankind, and that it matters little, if this 
end be answered, by what means it is 
obtained ’. No doubt ‘ Jane’ amused much 
of mankind on Sunday night, and perhaps 
in Ilkley it started a stream of wistful 
reminiscence such as bubbles up in my 
own house if someone mentions ‘A Pair 
of Silk Stockings’. Anyway, it was only 
ninety minutes, 
pinned to the stage of the Whitehall 
Theatre (no distressing cleverness about 
that), and Miss Firbank, Mr. Rix, and the 
others acted with all imaginable spirit. 
Did the piece really deserve this display? 
I agree, there was the moment when Miss 
Firbank tested the elastic of Mr. Rix’s 
sock-suspenders, and the other passage (of 
comparable richness) when Mr. Rix 
squirted a siphon over Miss Hazel 
Douglas. Earlier, there had been the comic 
incident of the furniture-polish in the 
cocktails. A controlled liveliness, you will 
observe. But Ilkley must not think me 
hard to please if I admit that this piece (in 
a line from another comedy put through 
the ninety-minutes’ hoop not long ago) 
sailed into the north of my opinion where 
it hung like an icicle on a Dutchman’s 
beard. Still, let me report that I enjoyed 
it as much es, say, the latest work of M. 
Genet which is unlikely to reach Sunday- 
Night Theatre, or, for that matter, any 


the cameras kept us - 


May 2 1957. 


television screen. Where Jane steps out, Genet 
stays out. 

I hope Benny Hill will not get a rocket from 
Bradford (as I shall from Ilkley) for his portrait, 
in ‘The Benny Hill Show’, of a singularly 
roguish stage-gypsy type called Scuffle. He 
seemed to me one of the musical lights of the . 
ae Riding. (‘ Tzigane? "—‘ No, he’s still with 

*; ‘What’s the brass like? "—‘ Thirty bob a 
niche ”). Mr. Hill, relishing charade-man, went . 
even further north for a Loch Ness Reel. He 
has the plastic, forgettable face of a comedian 
who moulds and re-moulds it in the best butter. 
Though his material and his programme 
generally are as variable as an April 
day, he is a pleasant companion.. 
So, too, is Bernard Miles, who’ 
arrived with ferret (and Chiltern 
dialect—was it?) during ‘The 
Winifred Atwell Show’: nice to 
see him and the ferret, but a 
deplorable script. 

As for the serial, ‘ Joyous 
Errand’ (I must read the novel, 
for its author’s sake) we are still 
going up-country in quest of that 
shirt. I left the trackers at 
Birmingham, a city, it seemed, of 
small character-parts (some well 
done), and we shall probably go 
farther north yet. Ilkley way, I 
wonder ? 

J. C. TREWIN 
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DRAMA 


Short of Shakespeare 


I WISH THE DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
a rapid recovery from a2 common 
complaint caught from critics,- 
According to some jaded journalists 
- who have nothing left to say about 
the greatest plays ever written, 
there is now. too much ShakeSpeare. - Peggy 
Ashcroft’s sensible speech on St. George’s 
Day, in a Stratford fluttering with the flags of 
ninety nations, demolished these diminutive 
dramatic dragons, ‘ Remember ’, this latest Rosa- 
lind conjured an Arden teeming with travellers, 
‘there is always a child who is seeing the plays 
produced for the first time’. And not only a 
child, It took that persistent playgoer Gordon 
Crosse over a third of a century to see the lot. 
Even now, only the most assiduous admirers of 
the Old: Vic’s five-year plan are getting round the 
course in that not inconsiderable span. It would® 
be interesting to-know from Audience Research . 
how many listeners have yet to hear, see, or 
even read, at least some of the plays in the 
First Folio. The B.B.C.’s highly eccentric way 
of observing the Bard’s birthday was to repeat 
a production of a very minor Elizabethan ‘play 
in which no one now believes that Shakespeare 
had even a little finger, and to follow this on 
Friday with a short and singular modern epi- 
logue to ‘ Othello’. 

‘A Yorkshire Tragedy ’, a crude but powerful 
drama of blood based on a shocking case of 
what a contemporary pamphlet confusedly called 
unnatural murders ‘ practised by master Cover- 
ley a Yorkshire gent. vppon his wife and. hap- 
pened on his children the 23 of Aprillis 1605’, 
was well worth hearing. It. provided Michael 
Hordern with an opportunity to prove that, 
given bare boards and a passion, a»really robust _ 
actor can still get away with murther, Intro- 
ducing his ‘ Shakespeare Apocrypha’ produc- 
tion in the Third Programme, Peter Watts made 
it prudently plain that he wasn’t trying to sell 
this stuff as Shakespeare’s. (But say ‘ Shake-- 
speare’, I suppose, and, even if you umsay it in 


ful if you banish it to a ballad. 

res tecrialact first of a mew series called 
‘Writing for Radio’ , in the Home was 
' shorter still, An advantage of sequels to Shake- 
speare is that you may assume your audience 
pee eee eee Secure. Sey fined 
not smeak in a synopsis. To bring this tragic 
triangle up to date, Robert Phillips, who has a 
lurid and unusual imagination, had to modify 
his master. Desdemona got her breath back, 
Othello had just broken gaol after doing fifteen 
years of a life sentence, Iago had been so tor- 
tured that he had become a moron prematurely 
promoted to second childishness, Desdemona 
_ has adopted this awful offspring of a tragic 
passion. She has brought him, and a pram, into 
the desert where we meet the trio camped be- 
side a blonde billboard sphinx, 

An odd set-up, but necessary for Mr. Phillips’ 
‘proposition, which seems to be that love will 
always be the death of Desdemona and obsession 
with revenge the death of Othello. The fire is 
scattered and in the dark the maternally pro- 
tective Desdemona receives the death wound 
Othello aims at the childish creature in whom 
he has recognised Iago: A moment later he is 
mown down by the automatic guns of the pur- 
suing police. A gripping little play, though the 
identification of its characters with Shakespeare’s 
is, like the apocryphal alibi, not much more 
than a good gimmick. Douglas Cleverdon’s pro- 
duction was good. The West Indian Robert 
Adams’ Othello was good, Maxine Audley’s 

was very good, and Timothy Bate- 
son’s imbecile Iago—‘ I'll live alone, and wear 
my bowler hat, and go for long walks with the 
pram ’—was as good as his Lucky in ‘ Waiting 
for Godot’, which means it was terrific. 

Another short play of unusual quality, de- 
riving directly from a great English poet, was 
*B. Wordsworth’, by a West Indian writer, 
Vidia Naipaul, sensitively handled in the Third 
Programme by R. D. Smith. Aldous Huxley 
thought that Wordsworth’s nature poetry would 
have seemed silly in the virulent vegetation of 
the tropics. They don’t think so in Trinidad. 
B. Wordsworth is ‘ Black Wordsworth’: 


White Wordsworth was my brother. We share 
one heart. 

You know, son, I can watch a small flower 
like the morning glory and cry. 


Less tropically prolific than his white brother, 
B. Wordsworth is writing the greatest poem in 
the world at the rate of one line a month and 
dies before it is done. 

The heart of the play is his friendship with 
a lonely native boy who grows to share his love 
of nature’s poetry. The poet, the author subtly 
suggests, is a man who sees the poet in a boy. 
That is the greatest poem in the world, which 
may mature in twenty-two years’ time, long 
after the old poet is dead. This visionary quality 
in a natural and spontaneous relationship was 
charmingly intimated by Edric Connor, as B. 
Wordsworth, and, particularly, by Errol John 
as the boy who is also, now grown-up, the 


story-teller. 
Px 4, ‘ Roy WALKER 
THE SPOKEN WORD 


A Moving Performance 


Pistoia Lv0ce’s ‘Dofia Rosita La Soltera’ 
it nt cla oom of Grn 


tye. ~ 


deans poem for several voices; which is my 
excuse for making a technical breach into Mr. 
Roy Walker’s territory. It was a moving per- 
formance of a moving and beautiful work of art, 
and I hope it will find a place among the hand- 
ful of Third Programme treasures that are 
repeated frequently. 

If- you have stood on the Sacromonte of 
Granada and looked across at the extraordinary 
effect of moonlight on the red walls of the 
Alcazar of the Alhambra, and read the Roman- 
cera Gitano by that light (Luna luna lunero) 
then Lorca will have entered your soul for ever, 
and you will have come to understand without 
effort how the life and landscape of his beloved 
Granada inspired all his greatest work. Even in 


the miserable translation of ‘ Bodas de Sangre’ 


which was put on at the Arts Theatre three 
years ago one could sense this indestructible in- 
spiration, and it came through intact in ‘ Dona 
Rosita’. Here Lorca was dealing with the petty 
bourgeois attitude to marriage in the Granada of 
his childhood at the beginning of the century, 
and translating it with exquisite poetry into what 
he called ‘the language of flowers’: the uncle 
with his ‘ head full of roses’, indulging his pas- 
sion while he reduces his wife and niece, Rosita, 
to paupery; and Rosita herself, waiting for the 
return of the cousin who married her by trickery 
and proxy, is a gradually dying rose, denied all 
the fulfilments her passionate body and nature 
long for, prepared to face a desolate spinster- 
hood by remaining true to the i image of her love, 
even after she knows her cousin’s trickery 


Y cuando llega la noche 
se comienza a deshojar 
And when night comes 
the petals fall one by one 


says Rosita as a leitmotiv throughout the play, 
and one by one we see her shed her own petals. 

In ‘Bodas de Sangre’ Lorca was concerned 
with the Andalusian peasant’s obedience to his 
Primitive urges; here he was locking at the in- 
hibitions and taboos which the petty bourgeoisie 
had imposed on itself. He was too great a poet 
to write a purely dogmatic poem, but there is 
no doubt that all_his sympathies in ‘Dona 
Rosita’ are with the fine old peasant woman 
who runs the house, and from the beginning 
insists. that Rosita should force her cousin to 
come back to Granada before they marry. She 
attributes all unhappiness to the conventions of 
the classes above her own. ‘ Malditos, malditos, 
sean los ricos’, she cries, ‘Let the rich be 
damned, be damned’, which for some reason 
Mr. C..A. Rossner weakly translates as 
the fault of the rich’. I imagine Lorca’s attitude 
to the middle classes, as shown in this play, was 
one of the reasons for their hatred of him, a 
hatred which led to his arrest when the oppor- 
tunity came and his execution with a thousand 
others in the green col of the Sierra de Viznar. 
In spite of the colour and scent of the flowers 
which give such poetic beauty to the play the 
language of these flowers is full of the dark 
sounds, the ‘sonidos negros’, without which, 
so Lorca says in Duende, his lecture on artistic 
inspiration, no work of art is complete. 

Mr. Frederick Bradnum did manage to touch 
these dark sounds in his production. There was 
a fine, blood-chilling moment when the distant 
voice calls ‘ Manzanillaaaaa finaaa de la 
Sierraaa!’ At first I found the uniformly Irish 
accents of his admirable cast a little irritating, 
but everybody who knows both the west of Ire- 
land and Andalusia agrees on the extraordinary 
similarity of the life to be found in both places,. 
and I think Mr. Bradnum’s ingenuity finally 
justified itself entirely. I would far rather the 
accent were Connemara than Kensington. Miss 
Sheila Brennan’s performance of Rosita was 
exactly right, a beautiful development of voice 
and personality. I followed the performance 


‘It’s all> 


with the original text and it was clear that in the 
main, as far as I can tell, Mr. Rossner had made 
a good and faithful translation, although one 
realised once more, as someone wittily said re- 
cently, that only bishops improve by translation. 
‘Only country talk’, can never convey all the 
meaning of ‘Son indeciencias de los pucblos’. 
Perhaps this, the week after Roy Campbell’s 
tragic death, is an appropriate moment to ask 
Lorca’s executors to lift their infuriating and 
narrow-minded ban on the publication or per- 
formance of Campbell’s superb Lorca transla- 
tions. Even if Campbell’s kind of romanticism 
did lead him to fight for Franco, and Lorca’s 
death was arranged by the Falangists of 
Granada, one can be sure of one thing: that 
Lorca would himself have recognised Campbell’s 
right to fight as he wished, and judged him as 
the man he was, not for the odd opinions that 
he held. The Lorca Bureau should now be 
shamed into lifting the ban. 
MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC 
The B.B.C. Orchestra 


DURING THE PAST FORTNIGHT Rudolf Schwarz 
has directed the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in 
a number of programmes which have included, 
besides a generous-allowance of music by living 
English composers, several symphonic classics. 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, Brahms’ Second, 
and Haydn’s ‘Drum-roll’, all received sound, 
musicianly performances, in which the conduc- 
tor did not seek to impose some new reading 
on the music for novelty’s sake. Mr, Schwarz 
has, however, a habit of giving just too much 
emphasis to a sudden accent in the music, so 
that the orchestra, responding to his. gesture, 
blurts it out and breaks the flow and texture of 
the music. It is, I imagine, the result of anxiety, 
a nervous stress designed to make sure that the 
players will mark the accent. And that, in turn, 
may arise from the conductor having insufficient 
rehearsal-time. 

That is mere surmise on my part, for I have 
no knowledge of the amount of time allowed for 
rehearsal. But it did strike me, in listening to 
the first of the two performances of Vaughan 
Williams’ Fourth Symphony on Good Friday, 
that what I was hearing was an efficient first 
run-through by the orchestra rather than a fully 
fashioned performance. There were many little 
loose ends that needed stitching into place and 
there was a notable Jack of drive, of punch (for 
instance) on that misplaced accent, in the finale. 
Perhaps these things were amended in the second 
performance on the Saturday. 

It is possible that the orchestra had to spend 
most of their time learning an appallingly diffi- 
cult and, as it seemed to me, worthless piece by 
Blacher. Despite its title, ‘ Study in pianissimo’, 
some of it, as performed, was well above mezzo- 
forte. If I understood the announcer correctly, 
the ‘ Study’ is based upon a complicated mathe- 
matical system of rhythms, in the course of 
which (he said) ‘the theme disintegrates’. So 
far as I was concerned, the theme was never 
integrated out of the odd squeaks and squawks 
that came over the air, but then I never acquired 
a command of even the lower mathematics, and 
so perhaps must resign myself to failure of com- 
prehension when confronted with such a flight 
into the higher branch of that science. 

In the Wednesday evening concert in the 
Home Service last week Mr. Schwarz was 
mainly concerned as accompanist to Victoria 
de los Angeles, who sang the concert aria, 
“ Ch’ io mi scordi di te’, Mozart composed for 
Nancy Storace and three of Berlioz’ ‘Nuits 
d’été’. These were most exquisitely accomplished 
performances, in which the singer’s lovely tones 
and beautifully moulded phrases were splen- 
didly supported by the orchestra. Between the 
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 ballet-music and at the end played: 1 
Second Suite from Ravel’s ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ 


- Boult to Cantelli have brought to it. 
At a concert in the Third Programme last 


Petharsday Harvey Phillips directed his orchestra — 


ea but without the touch of ecstasy in 
_ the ‘dawn-music that other conductors from 


AE : merged in the | 
= gentral rumbustiou ness, It is fair to add that 4 


the concerto is some six years old, and the young 


: composer has produced better things in the 


meantime. 


At this concert, too, René Reames sang a set . 


of songs, with words by Ernest Dowson, by 
Pamela Harrison, all capably composed— A 


. cmtetGingd u 


ith a petompauge of “Elise 


dAmore’ with Alda Noni as -a charming, — 


though at first less than sparkling, Adina, and 
Cesare Vailletti both comical and — mellifiuous 
_ as Nemorino, who fancies himself as a latter- 


a in a performance of Kenneth Leighton’s con- little, passionately, not at all’ had an engaging day Tristan. The weaknesses of the performance 
y ~~ certo for viola (Frederick Riddle), harp (Renata -lilt—but with too little feeling for the softness lay in Mario Rossi’s rather heavy-handed con- 
__ Scheffel-Stein, who also figured in the Adagietto and melancholy of the finde siécle poet, whose’ duct of the music and in Renato ‘Capecchi’ Ss 
. from Mahler’s Fifth Symphony), timpani and mood can perhaps hardly be recaptured today. throaty coloratura in- Belcore’s. first aria. 
ae strings. The harp seems to be a dangerous in- Hardy’s granite verses have more abiding quali- Giuseppe Taddei gave a competent performance 
5 _Strument, enticing composers, siren-like, into . ties, and no musician has got closer:'to the heart as the quack, but we have heard his fair-ground — 


22 


slusciousness, if I may coin a Joycean word. 
At least, in his slow movement Leighton has 


s 


of them than Gerald Finzi. 
‘Before and after summer’, 


His fine cycle, 


‘Die Kluge’ _ 


was sung on the 


commendation of his wares delivered with mQEe 


gusto and variety of expression. pe 
; _ DYNELEY Hussey 


a . pry . : 


By DONALD MATCH EDL) 4 “er hee 
Carl Orff’s opera will be broadcast i mtineettind Programme at 8. 30 p.m. on Friday, May 10, ‘and 8.0 p.m. the: following day 


- successful of Orff’s works for the stage. 


believed my daughter! ’ 


‘scan: pack 7) 


; of her chest. 


IRST, | a few facts. 
Wise Woman’) made its bow at Frank- 
furt o/M. on February 18, 1943 and 
has since proved to be one of the most 
The 
piece has travelled widely in and outside Ger- 
_ many. 

Mae Line; libretto is the composer s, based upon a 
fairy-tale by Grimm, ‘ Die kluge Bauerntochter ’, 
whose plot is fairly simple in outline though 
complex in detail. A peasant languishes in 
prison because, on ploughing up a golden mortar 
(but not the golden pestle that obviously should 
have belonged to it), he presented his treasure 
to the King; whereupon the King, instead of 
congratulating him upon his honesty, accused 


him. of stealing the missing pestle and had him 


confined—which course of action had been fore- 
seen by his daughter (‘Die Kluge’): from this 
situation emerges the opera’s first number; the 
peasant’s~ lamentation, ‘Oh, if only I had 


by the daughter’s reputation as a wise woman, 
tests her wisdom in three fearsome riddles, all of 
which she answers correctly, and is so impressed 
by her shrewdness that he claims her as his 


bride. 


Thereafter the tale is mainly concerned with 


td 4 
= ae confirming the new Queen’s capacity for sound 


judgement, in contrast to her husband, who, . 
faced with a dispute between the owner of a 
mule and the owner of a donkey—a dispute in 
which three mischief-making tramps act as 
agents provocateurs—delivers himself of a 
markedly unjust verdict. The Queen contrives 


by devious means to put the matter to rights,. 


though she incurs the King’s displeasure as a 


~ result and suffers banishment together with a— 


chest into which, cries the angry monarch, ‘she » 
. anything that her heart most 


delights in’. The wise wife drugs her husband 


and, in a charming. dénouement, he finds on 


waking that she has packed him as the contents 


The character of the music differs little from 
that of Orff’s ‘Carmina Burana’, a work with 


' which audiences in this country are reasonably 
_ well acquainted: 
_ rest there for a moment. 


let the description of style 
How is the opera 
organised? Into twelve scenes which are them- — 
selves diversely set, from non-music, i.é., spoken 
dialogue, through declamation, 4.05< rhythmically 
defined speech, accompanied by percussion (an 


Orff speciality), to ‘numbers’, i.e, songs and 


“Die Kluge’ (The. 


- strife. 


The King is intrigued - 


The golden mortar and pestle are 
at last united, the Queen’s acumen established, 
_ the peasant reinstated, and the’ tramps have 
_ vanished into the night. : 


choruses. The scenes are continuous and played 
on an open stage, with the apron joined to the 
main stage by steps: a device that facilitates the 
continuity of the action. None the less, the 
scenes fall roughly into three main sections, 
which correspond to the customary three acts. 
Scenes 1-3 carry us to the King’s decision to 
take the peasant’s daughter as his wife; Scenes 
4-8 introduce the three tramps, the owner of the 
mule and the owner of the donkey, together with 


the farcical dispute over the donkey’s foal, a- 


dramatic broadening-out that introduces in turn, 
and in contrast to the solo numbers of ‘act 
one’, the opera’s ensembles, though the term, 
in this context, requires definition. These en- 
sembles, that is, are more akin to rudimentary 


communal songs. 
wife, and unfold the happy resolution of their 


In what does Orff? S originality lie? 


an original modern spirit. On what grounds 
may such an assumption or claim be based? For 
if we start searching for originality in ‘Die 
Kluge’ we are not likely to find it; 
contrary, the most striking numbers are obviously 


- indebted to familiar models, both particular, e.g., 
Johann Strauss (Scene 7, ‘Als die Treue ward 


gebor’n, la-la-la-la-la-la-la’ , sung by the tramps), 
or general, e.g., the musical-comedy character 
of the donkeyman’s song in Scene 5—straight 
out of Hammerstein-land, one might Say, except 


that Orff’s essay is far more primitive in melody, SS 


less adventurous in harmony, more simple in 
structure, than, say, a first-rate ‘hit’ 


a dozen other sources from which Orff has 


borrowed the tuneful snatches: that constitute 


melody in ‘ Die Kluge’. 


Primitive: it is a key word when writing about 
“Orff and his music, and. one comes back to it 
again and again; and it is perhaps only in this — 


respect, in his primitivity, that he may be con- 
sidered an original. Where a melody does catch 


the ear, it is, as I have suggested above, derived © 


from a model. Orff’s own ‘ melody’ turns our 
concept of melody upside down.and inside out: 
more often than not, his vocal lines stick im- 
movably, monumentally, on and to one note. 
See example (a), part of the Queen’s lullaby in 


Scene 9: fifteen bars of repeated D’s follow on 


from the last bar quoted. If there is any interest 
at all in this phenomenal one-note obsession— 


not much in (a), I fear—then it attaches to the 


Scenes 9-12 return us to the 
principal dramatis personae, to the King and his — 


Not so. : 
Jong ago, in the pages of this very journal, ass’ 
‘distinguished English composer hailed Orff was”: ~ 


on the © 


from ~ 
“Oklahoma’ (not to speak of popular numbers — 
by Gershwin or Bernstein). One could point to. 


singular fact that one - senses 
‘most powerfully in ‘Die Kluge’ in those ‘parts 
20k the opera which—unless one accepts the com~_— 
_poser’s premises—are the least musical, or even 


skilful | rhythmic variety auhichk ‘Orff SoRaeamiena 
injects into the scansion of his text: see example — 
(b), a fragment from the King’s song in Scene 3; 


- in which he tests the wise woman’s intelligence. 


: (Text 0 


omitted) pee oS, 


I must apologise for having already put so 
many questions and yet must ask more: with 
examples (a) and (6) in view, though we may 
concede their primitivity, can we without further 
ado equate that primitivity with originality? Or 
is it that Orff’s startling innocence ’—in ‘ Die 
Kluge’, as elsewhere in his output, everything . 


: complex i is excluded: counterpoint, in particular, 


is suppressed—is it’ that such innocence is no~ 


‘more than a _symptom of how hard it is” “these _ 


days to write music, to compose? The cunning 
spice of more cultivated bits—the tunes culled — 
from here and there—does not really hide the 
_Orff’s presence — 


anti-musical. 
Perhaps it is because he reveals the aie as + 
century composer’s predicament so blatantly— _ 

to struggle on: with an inherited civilisation or — 


hic dks it downstairs, =a be is so eae ve. 


‘ou get a close-packed, 


are ‘too young ayes to ie 


abe ‘of ie’ hited newcomers, 
le disadvantages, Cost, first: 

z, tufted carpet works out 
ds ‘to half the cost of a woven 
omparable thickness, Then it is 


Bo ‘remembering that tufted carpets do not — 


fray. You can cut them yourself, with strong © 
scissors or a knife, and you can lay them your- 
self, too. They do. not need seaming or binding, 
and they are mothproof. They do need an~ 
‘underfelt. They can be cared for with a vacuum 


cleaner, and shampooed at home, if you like, 


treated by one of the dry-cleaning firms who_ 
are prepared to accept them, The bulk of these 


al are in wae colours lovely colours, too, 


é —~— yy =. 


gz. to say ‘that tufted carpets. 
terms with wool carpets tradi-_ 


 tbens’ ar: you can isis buy mottled 


4 ee and striped varieties. 


_ What about the disadvantages of tufted carpet 


re $ Tish uate. fibres have not the same eed 
a oy to a 
Sone a little, and show indentations made by. 


resilience wool has, so. the. pile. tends 
furniture. Some people think these carpets are 
apt to soil more obviously than wool ones do— 

which is why you may find retailers recommend-_ 


ing them specially for bedrooms, or upstairs 


rooms, anyway, where people do not trample in 
pe mud on their boots. 


Sete 


~ RutH Drew 


APRICOT “AND: APPLE. SPONGE 


Butter a pie-dish and spread a good layer of. 
apricot jam at the bottom. Spread over the jam 
one tablespoon of demerara sugar. Cut up 1 lb. 


of cooking apples in thick slices, and cover with 
demerara sugar to taste. If you like it, you can 
add one clove. — 

Make the usual sponge mixture—the weight 
of an egg (or two eggs) in butter, sugar, and 
flour—and spread over the apples, Bake in a 
fairly quick oven. 

: -Motry WEIR 


BACON AND EGG PIE 


“Line a pie plate or a tin with good short-crust 


pastry and cover the bottom with rindless 
streaky rashers cut up into smallish pieces, Add 


-a layer of thinly cut onion rings, then a few dots 


of butter to keep it all moist. Now break over 


cach, then. put a feves of thinly sliete pate 2 
rooms, then a layer of sliced, skinned tomatoes. 
Season. with pepper, but leave out the salt for - Bo: 
the bacon will be ‘salt enough for this dish, ar 
Finish with another layer of cut up streaky 
rashers, Put the pie and plate inside greaseproof 
paper, just like a parcel, and bake it for 40 to 
45 minutes in a moderate oven, say No. 5 or 6 


(or for electricity 400° Fahr.). This is delicious, 
hot or cold, and I like a plain tomato and lettuce, 
or watercress, salad with it, with no dressing. 


MOLLy WEIR 


ee Contributors 


Davip NICOLSON (page 699): industrial con- 


sultant who has specialised in shipbuilding; 
part-time Lecturer in Engineering Production 
at Glasgow University 


TispoR MENDE (page 701): has recently cenaed 


PETER PARTNER (page 705): has just returned yen r 


Str GEORGE BARNES (page 709): 


JOHN WAIN (page 711): 


aig 


from a visit to Indo-China; author of Con- 


versations with Mr. Nehru, etc. 


from a visit to Tunisia 
Principal of 
the University College of North Staffordshire 
since September 1956; Director of Felevision, 
B.B.C., 1950-56 
author of The Word 
Carved on a Sill, Living in the Present, etc. 
B. SMITH, Q.C., D.C.L. (page 712): Professor 
of Scots Law, Aberdeen University, since 1949; 
author of Scotland: the Development me ise 
Laws and Constitution, etc.- 


Crossword No. 105. 5 


Loaded Dice. 


By Wray 
ee cf Prizes (for te po three correct Sonne opened): book tokens, 
ee Pkt value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


‘post on Thursday, May 9. Entries should be on the sprinted diagram and envelopes 


“containing, them should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked * Crossword” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
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| aa = Sale, my! decays ie ee 


The ae represents the six faces of a cube. 
Three are already numbered. Each face has to bear 
four four-lettered words arranged clockwise round 
the lightly shaded squares. The link between word 
and word and between face and face is by duplica- 


- tion of letters in adjoining squares. A peculiarity on 


one face does not apply to others. Clues are num- 


_ bered for reference only and are not in diagram 
_ order. 


Face I. 

1. be —— than —— esteemed ” 
2. ju from the Monument in 1810 
% liao lake in S.A. 


was the last monarch who ‘ touched ” for it 


ow 
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Ont or 


to 


Face II 


* To meet the sun upon the upward 


. Wound five and fifty in one across the Channel 
. Seventeen’s sorrows 
. An added unchanged temper 


Face III 


. Fish in Sardinian waters 
. Probable material of Cinderella’s slipper 
. He said ‘ There’s wan av us that hasn’t paid his fare’ 


(‘ The Legends of 47) 


. In Cornwall, he gave warning of approaching fish shoals 


Face IV 14 


. Invent a corner stone for a builder 
. Well and concisely put without water 


Golfer’s river 


. Sicilian shepherd wrecked in a Levantine vessel (6) 


Face V 


. The Pequod’s captain and a composer 

. Nothing after a blue 

. A company of swindlers, this firm, how tedious 
: Famous soldier but a sloth at heart 


Face VI 


. Attendance return shows no charges _ 
. Worthy start for fermenting malt infusion 
. Genipap tree provides a tough wood—for the turner, 


maybe! 


. Toneless singer in Italy 


Solution of No. 1,403 


NOTES 
Each of the thirty-three clues in the word chain leads 


a word or phrase containing JACK, which is omitted 


before insertion in the puzzle, hence the title, Clues are 
based on Chambers and Brewer. 


Prizewinners: 
Coldfield); 2nd prize: 


N. A. Longmore (Sutton 
I. M. Allwright (London, 


Ist prize: 


S$.E.27); 3rd-prize: H. S, Cotterill (Manchester, 8). 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
Tothosewhoare studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetie guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all, 
You need not attend the University, AlPthat 


is necessary is ‘to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two), You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over a 100 


Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of yourwork and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees maybe spread over the period of 


the Course. More than 11.000 Successes at 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947, 


@ Write for Prospectus tothe Director of 
Studies, Department FE7, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


LISTEN 


1x6) 
KAY HAMMOND 
who appeals for ~ 


*LuDun trp. 


Liscombe Road, Dunstable 
on 


Sunday, May Sth, 
at 8.25 p.m. 


BBC. Home Service 


*WORKSHOP FOR THE SEVERELY DISABLED 


YOU can paint in Oils — 
with HAYWARD VEAL 


as your personal tutor 


at home in your spare time! 


Ie’s fun... t's relaxing . . « the perfect 
hobby ! The instruction is so clear, so simple, 
so personal that it’s like having the famous 
-artist right there at your elbow to guide you 
every inch of the way. 
Never before has there been so perfect 
,amethod of teaching you right in your 


own home. Quickest, surest way to 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal Oi 
Painting prospectus to:— 


PITMAN Stan ant 


296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited; Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Benedetto Se 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
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YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


Wherever you take your holiday this year, your pen can pay the cost— 
and more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel becoming easier, 
more and more papers and magazines are interested in articles and stories 
with a holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh surroundings develops an 
alertness and stores up material which the trained writer cam always use. 


Let the LS} show the» way. The:London School of Joutpa 
35 years of unbroken leadership: throughout the world in traiging: by .post—> 
with coaching that is .entitely individual. “It is the quality ii personal 
coaching that makes the difference between success and failti®e the quality: 
that caused Truth to say: ‘ The LSJ claims less and achieves more’ xo 


If you. feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the School’s 
advice. The free book-‘ Writing for the Press’ makes no extravagant promises 
but describes moderately the methods of the School and shows how you can 
enter a field that is open to all. The fees are low—advice is free from 


Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 8250 
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hh " di & OX WELCOMES You * 


Monit temples on 
the banks of holy rivers 
. ceremonial processions 


** There are LSF students all over the world.” 


ablaze with colour... 
peasant crafts and 
Mogul splendours. 
India, gorgeous with 
the magnificence’ of the 
past, offers all these 
together with air-con- 
ditioned hotels, on-time 
railways-and efficient 
airlines. 
India, modern India, « 
fabulous and friendly, 
welcomes YOU. 


BRIHADESVARA_ Temple, 
Tanjore, with its exquisitely 
carved tower, is not only a 
place of Hindu-worship but 
a cultural centre, a visit to 
which is-a real experience. 


eas 


Illustrated brochures 
and suggesled 
itineraries from your 
TRAVEL AGENT 


or 
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GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION. 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS &SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life. 

Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 

General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
**NO PASS—NO. FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational. 

Commertial or Technical. Recently - 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the cliance’ to get this 
valuable Certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you canwobtain the 
General Cert. are givem-in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. 


* Write today. School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. - 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


he School of Careers 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


London: SWI. TRA 1718 
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28 Cockspur St.. 


GRANADA 


in the Sunny South of Spain 


A superior holiday at amazingly low 
all-in cost at the Spanish language 
courses in the XVll-century Abbey 
of the Sacro Monte from 15th June 
(Vith_ International Festival of Music 


and Dancing and Corpus Christi 
Fiestas) to 24th August. 


From beginners to advanced levels, 
with literature, music, art, guitar, 
climbing and ski-ing. 
Minimum stay three weeks. 


Pamphlet from 


INSTITUTO DE LENGUAS MODERNAS, 
Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 
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Tuition by Post 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of highly 


iat ayaa Tutors, offers expert tuition 


General Certificate of Education (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, London University 
Degrees (obtainable ‘without _ residence), 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teachers® 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


SUCCESSFUL 


WRITING 


Learn how to write articles and short stories 
—in spare time—for the many newspapers 
and magazines that regularly print outside 
contributions. 


NEW WRITERS WANTED. Editors are always 
on the look-out for promising new writers 
and spare no trouble to. encourage them, 
Rates of payment for-articles and short stories 
are steadily rising. 


1,650 EDITORS BUY STUDENTS’ WORK. Regent 
students, individually trained by post by 
successful writers, have sold articles and 
stories to over 1,650 editors. Many earn 
substantial amounts while learning. 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET. ‘How to Succeed 
as a Writer,”’ free of charge or obligation, 
gives you details of the Regent courses. ;3 
describes the openings for new writers Sr i,> 


shows How you-can make extra income by_ 


writinge—THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept: 
LJ/22A),-Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
ES 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General sons of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, At- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 


exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in businéss subjects. 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee. of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable: by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects im 
whicheinterested to the Secretary (D1/1); 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


Showing the 
CHAPPELL 
~ CONCERT 
GRAND at 
the City of 
» London ~ 
* Guildhall 


PIANIST OF Television Concert Broadcast 
fame 


PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music. 
AUTHOR OF “Beginning to Play the Piano,” 
“Piano Technique,” etc. — 
Writes: “The Piano at the Guildhall 
was a delight to play aye 
Name of nearest agent, etc. 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO CO., ‘itp. 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wi 


ration at 35 Marylebone His presi 
ay 2, 1987 


S; idney Harvage 


- 


